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VHE ARUNDEL 
Society invites the attention of all Persons interested 
in Early Italian Art to the EXALBITION of their COLLEC- 
TION of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, which may be | 

seen daily, at 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
For Prospec tuses, and List of Works on Sale, apply to Mr. 
FE. W. Maynar p, Assistant-Secretary. 


()UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.—The Pre- 
.¥, sident and Council of Queen’s College. Cork, think it 
necessary to state, for the information of the public, that the 
business of the College has not been materially interrupted 
by the late fire. The Medical Session had already closed. 
The Lectures of the Faculty of Arts have reached ‘within a 
few days of their completion, and the Sessional Examinations 
will be held at the times originally prescribed. The damage 
done to the building and property can. without difficulty, be 
repaired before the re-opening of the College, after the Sum- 
mer vacation. Signed by order, 
Rh. KENNY, Registrar. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

OF ENGLAND, 1862. 


GREAT AGRICU LTURAL SHOW of HORSES 
SHEEP, PIGS, and MACHIN ERY. 

In BATTERSEA-PARK, LONDON, JUNE 23 to JULY 2 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

THIS DAY, June 28th, ENTIRE sash Half. 
(Live Stock and Machinery, &c.) . 
Monpay, 80th, aa snes 
TUESDAY, July Ist a ose 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd, 


,» CATTLE, 


~a-Crown, 





One Shilling. 











MEMBERS FREE. 

Open each day, from Eight in the Morning till Eight in the 
Evening, except the -_ day, when the Yard will be closed at 
Six o'clock. By Order of the Council, 

H. H AL L DARE, Secretary. _ 





r “THE PRESS. 
N EDITOR, of a 


perience, an able writer, 


ability and long ex- 
and thoroughly and practi- 


; cally acquainted with the entire routine of a Newspaper 
} Office will shortly be at liberty, and desires an ENGAGE- 
§ MENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR. His terms are | 
¥ moderate. 
£ Address * “M. A.” (No. 625), CR sITIC Office. 
THE ARTS. 

yn H e ‘. 
i in WATER. 


S° CIETY of PAIN INTERS 
K COLOURS.—The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
g BITION ts now OPEN at their Gallery. 5, 
# close to the National Gallery), from 9 till 7. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-EIGHTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Seciety is now OPEN 

at their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James's Palace. 

Admission, ls. “Catalogues, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 

JAMES FAHEY, See. 


for SWITZER- 


m EXHI- 


é Admittance 1s. 
i Jatalogue 6d. 


HE NEW 


KETCHING PARTY 


SOCIETY.—The | 


} 


| Master of Uppingham. &c., &c. 


| and Music, 602.. 40/.; 
and several Junior Masters, 30/. 


Pall-mall East | 


| UN ERSITY TUTORIAL 


| Pall-mall East, S.W. 


LAND.—Mr. SKINNER PROUT (Member of the New | 


Society of Painters in Water-colours), being about to visit 
Switzerland, will be happy to make arrangements with any 
gentleman who may feel inclined to profit by his professional 
experience. 
Address, before a: 19th of July, to 22, Rochester-square, 
: ‘amden-town. N.W. 
Now y ready, aie 5s.: by post, on roller. 5s. 4d. 
al 

MaAGua GHARTA EMBLAZONED in 

GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 


Museum. printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 


1215) preserved in the British | 


2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- | 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. Copied | 


by — permission, : 
London: JoHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. Piceadilly, W. 


RTISTS COLOURS.—Messts. 

G. ROWNEY and Co. have » Bs ya to announce 
the completion of their NEW EM of GRINDING 
COLOURS by MACHINERY, ie ‘enables them to supply 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water. or Powder, perfectly fine, at 
the same prices as ee, charged for colours less finely 
ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the Oil Colours 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
brigi:ter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sent manufactured, and that their Water-Colours. prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
float more evenly without granulation than any other colours 
at present manufactured. 

GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen. Retail Departinent, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place ; 
hy — and Export Department, 10 and 11, Percy-street, 

vondon 





the 








MUSIC. 





are 
ME. and Mrs. 
engagement having terminated at the New Royalty. 

they are now open to ENGAGEMENTS either for opera or 
concert, &c. 

Terms to be had at Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAP- 
PELL's; or at their own residence, No. 1, Picton Villas, 
Camden- road, N. 


the 





y | ‘HE most romantic and ‘amusing effect is 

obtained by THOMAS CROGER’'S NEW PATENT 

#OLIAN HARPS, which will produce music in the garden, 

conservatory, summer- house, across the branches of trees, on 

the window-ledge, or on the water, without a performer. 

Prices from 14s, to 50s. Every person is sure to be delighted 

with the romantic effect. T. ('.’s newly-revised explanatory 

- price-list for the above and musical instraments of every 

description, with testi ials from emi t professors, should 

in the possession of every person, as a book of reference. 

and which may be had post-free from THomMas CRroGER'S 

Manufactory, 483, Oxford-street, four doors east of Museum- 
street, Lon on, W.C. 





HENRI DRAYTON’S| 





MAJOR R. C. 


4\st Reat., 


and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the 


eight vears old and upwards. 
requirements. 


J’ for Mathematics, 


COLLEGES AND SC 
BARN 


Eman. Coll. Cambridge (1861). 


HOOLS, &c. 
TARD, B.A., of 


F.L.S., and late of H.M. 
RECEIVES PUPILS, to be prepared for the Uni- 
versities, the Army, Civil Service, or for Public Schools. 


Geology and Botany form part of the course of instruction. 


Cambridge House, Bays-hill, Cheltenham. 


| Pigg SURREY. — The SONS of 
4 GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

CLARKE, &c. &c.; from 
Terms according to age and 


and INDIA, by the Rev. CH¢ ARLES 


r) _ 
BENEFICED and MARRIED 
4 CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) took the Uppingham Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives THREE or FOUR BOYS. between 
the ages ef 8 and 12, to EDUCATE for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. There are two vacancies. References to the Head 
Terms ninety guineas 
Apply by letter to“ C. M. A.”” (No. 495), Feld Office, 
846, Strand, London. 


.Ppr ‘ 
i ERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is WANTED, in August, 
to teach French and German, and to take part in the instruc- 
tion of the lower classes. He must be resident, and will have 
the chief charge of the boarders out of school. The salary is 
451. a year, with board and lodging. None but a Protestant 
need apply. 
Address Rey. E. 





3ARTRUM, M.A., Hertford. 


J ADIES’ BOARDING and DAY-SCHOOL 
4 to be DISPOSED OF. in a pleasant market town in 
Suffolk. Premium moderate. Average returns for the last 
eight vears, 2307. Furniture at a valuation, if desired. 

Address “Z. Y." (No. 625), 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
S CHOLASTIC.—WANTED to 
k PURCHASE, 


a BOYS’ BOARDING and DAY- 


| SCHOOL, or either, by a gentleman of experience in the pro- 
fession. 


Address, stating number of pupils, 
required, &c., to‘ 


average terms, amount 
. Z.,"" Post-oftice, Hampton Court. 


r vy Y/\TT . 
CHOLASTIC.—MASTER REQUIRED 
1001., 802, 601; Mathematics and | 
Classics. 100/., 702., 401.. 50/.: German and Mathematics, 150/. ; 
French Drawing, 60/., 40/.; French and German. 40/.: German 
English, French, and Drawing, 502, ; 


Apply to S. VERSTRAETI 
Golden-square, W. 


and Co., Scholastic Agents, 37, 
No registration fee. 


ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limited).—This Association. entirely conducted 
by graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Supplies Masters of 
Schools and Head of Families with TUTORS from those 
Universities, 
For Lap ng apply at the offices of the company, No. 9, 
Office hours from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
E. B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. 


GRADUATE (B. A.) of OXFORD, who 


f has frequently travelled abroad, and is acquainted with 
French and German, wishes to meet with one or two Noblemen 


or Gentlemen who desire to TRAVEL on the Continent during 
the summer, and to read during that time for their matricu- | 


lation or early examinations at the Universities. 
For further information euply. (by post) to 






“B.A.” 


TH E 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


—-—oa  — 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational | 


Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- | 
ment of any fee. Address the GratTurrous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


4;NGLISH and WRITING MASTER (in 


August). A gentleman capable of taking the English | 
department of a college. He must be a first-rate penman, and 
thoroughly understand English, Euclid, Algebra, and arith- 
metic. Acdress, inclosing two stamps, Box 5982, 10, Welling- 
ton-street. Strand, W.C. 


NGLISH RESIDENT MASTER (imme- 
diately) for arithmetic, junior gn history, 
geography, Latin, writing, and junior French. Age 30, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5984, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C. 
1 EAD MATHEMATICAL MASTER 


(eariy in August) for the highest mathematics (as read 
for Woolwich and the Universities), ina college. Salary from 
847. to 1002. per annum, with board and residence. A Wrangler 
of Cambridge would be preferred. Address. inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5986, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


W O MASTERS, on the Ist October. next, 


for a first-class academy in Scotland. One for modern 
langnages, music (piano), and singing; the other for arith- 
metic, mathematics, and drawing. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5988, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W. Cc. 





ECOND MASTERSHIP in a grammar 


wu school (non-resident), for a gentleman who is a firm dis- 
ciplinarian, and understands mathematics, arithmetic, writing, 
&c, Hemust havehad some experience in tuition. Salary 507. by 
trustees, and 20/. with dinner and tea by head mastcr. A Title 
— be —* aay and occasional duty obtained. Required early 

n Au Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 599, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





10, | 


| equaliy convenient. 


| ing and painting in various styles. The usual terms. 
| dress, "4 osing two stamps, Box 11,463, 10, Wellington-strect, 
| Stranc 


| certificate. 


| Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,465, 


| 10, n= street, Strand, 


RecustRy 


LASSICAL ASSISTANT, in a boarding 


school, for the junior classes chiefly, to take an active 
part in general work, and of gentlemanly appearance. Salar: 
401. Address, inc losing two stamps, Box 5992, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand. W.. 


+ 
Vice PRINCIPAL. of a a COL LEG! E. . The 
Principal of a private college in the South of Ireland 
seeks a gentleman possessed of means to invest in the esta- 
blishment, containing twenty pupils at present. Itis situate 
in the centre of a Park 100 acres. A Collegiate gentleman 
desired. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5994, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 
pp 1 rr y . 
\ JANTED a GENTLEMAN of about 
25 years of age, who has had some experience with 
Must know French well. and be able to teach English 
generally, arithinetic, and the rudiments of L atin He must 
also write a good hand, and be a thorough disciplinarian. 
Locality, near Bath. Salary 491, with board, lodging, and 
washing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5996, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


ASSISTANT M: ASTERS, one for ‘cl: ASsics 


_ and mathematics, the other for French, German, and 
drawing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5998, 10, Wel- 
lington-s treet, Strand, W.C. 


Ww e 
SSISTANT MASTER in a grammar- 
4 school, to take charge cf the bors in play hours and the 
juniors in F rench and arithme tic. One able to undertake the 
senior pupils, if occasion required, desirable. Salary from 25/., 
according to quatifications. Address, in: wae two stamps, 
30x 6000, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. Y 


PANT j 

SSISTANT in a preparatory "school, a 
4 calinnian who is a good classic and a member of the 
Established Church, and willing to superintend the pupils in 
or out during play hours. Salary 9. ——— or S0l. per 
annum, with board and lodging. pp lications to contain 
testimenials) Address, inclosing two st unps, Box 6002, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT LADY is 


£ required for a superior school in Monmouthshire, to 
teach her own language thoroughiy and German; also to 
assist in music. Age n¢ yt under 25, and must be accustomed to 
the routine and discipline of a school Ac ddress, inciosing 
two stamps, Box 6004, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, WwW. C. 


YOVERNESS, to undertake the education 

of three girls, aged resnectively 13, 12, and 7, and two 

boys, aged Sand 4. Must possess a tho rough knowledge of 

English, French, drawing, music. and arithmetic. A know- 

ledge of German, in addition to the above, would be a recom- 

mendation. Locality Northumberland. Address, inc pane 
two stamps, Box 6 6006, 10, 10, Wellington~ Street, Strand, W.C 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL ReEGistTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also’inclose 
two stamps for reply. 





boys. 








a 


s r 0 ~ + ’ 

CLERGYMAN’S SON, the Second 
D Master in a first-class school. will be disengaged during 
the midsummer vacation. He would be willing to superintend 
the vacation studies of one or two young pupils in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British Museum. Resident or non-resident 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,461, 10. Wellington-street, Strand. W.c, 


AS DAILY TUTOR in a gentleman’s or 


ladies’ school, or in a private fami!y ; age 26. Teachs 
French both grammatically and ec onversationally ; ; also draw- 
Ad- 


W.c, 
S MASTER in a National school, or in @ 


grammar school (non-resident). Was trained as a certi- 
ficated master (second cf the second class); also drawing 
Can teach Latin and junior French if required. 
Has had fair experience. Age 23. Salary not under 70d. 
10, Welling:on- 
street, Strand. W.C 
AS’ MASTER in a National or other such 


school, at home orabroad. Has had two years’ training 


and four years’ experience in first-class schools Is compe- 
tent to teach elementary Greek, Latin, Frenct. and mathe- 
matics. Age 24. Salary not under 17. per week. Address, 


inclosing two stamps. Rox 11,467, 10, ). Wellington-street. w. Ce 


S MASTER in a ¢ grammar school, or 


a. TUTOR in a private family, by a B.A. of Camoridge. 


| Qualified to teach classics, English generally, algebra, Euclid, 
| and arithmetic. 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,409, 


AS PRIVATE or NON-RESIDENT 
TUTOR, in or near London, by an undergraduate of 
London University, aged 33, for high Classics, middle mathe- 
matics, Hebrew, English generally; eight years’ experience, 
publicand private. Address, inelosing wo stamps, Box 11,471, 








RESIDENTor TRAVELLING TUTOR 


S 
~| A in a gentleman's family, during part of the long vaca- 
tion, by an Oxford undergraduate of nine terms’ standing. 
Good references. Address, intecing two stamps, Box 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W Ar = 


-| AS TUTOR, resident or or non-resid > 









- £ 
school or family, by an M.A., who hash “ 
able experience in tuition, Qualifications, ee 
branches, French, geometry, algebra, plane tri | 
and high classics, Address, inclosing two" 4 
11,475 475, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. "j=? oa Looe 
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S TUTOR. A gentleman, whose rank is 
if equal to that of senior wrangler. and who is competent 
to impart a knowledge of English in all ite branches, Hebrew, 
Greek. Latin. Fre nch. German, and the highest mathematics, 
also of natural ph ) is _ ire us of an engagement. 
Has had eleven vear a head master. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11 477, 10 ‘Wellington-street. W.-C. 


. nmpryr ; 

S TUTOR. An engagement as resident 

or non-resident tutor is required by a gentleman ex- 

perienced in teaching. Qualifications—Latin, Greek, English, 

methematics rch, an? German, Address, awoe two 
stamps, Box 11.479 10, Welltir gton- etre et. Stran ; 

AS TUTOR (non- resident) in a ants, or 
4 as MASTER or ASSISTANT MASTER in a school 
Advertiser is 31 years of age. possesses great educational ex- 
perience, and is competent to teach high classics and mathe- 
matics. Salary not less than 100/. Address, te two 
stamps. Box 11.481, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, w.¢ Cc 











erience 





i >) 





A’ TUTOR in a family or school, by ¢ a 
atuste of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 
c n } 


, Latin, French, German, and Italian 





atics, Greek 





ge 26. Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition, 
= d can be recommended by Dr. Kinkle. Address, inclosing 
wo stamps. Box 11,483, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C 


AS. PUTOR, by a gentleman who attained 

the highest honour of his college, and has had great ex- 
perience in teaching. Iscom jetene toteach English, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and the highest mathematics, 
also natural philosophy. Address, inc “Fg two stamps, Box 
11,485, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


AS TUTOR in a idea family (to 
4 beys under 12 years), bv a gentleman, aged 20, who 
English, Lati n, music, and the rudiments of French, 

drawing, &c. Terms 401 to 501. Address. inclosing 
two stamps, Box 11.487, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


teaches 
Greek, 








S UNDER MASTER in a grammar 
£ school, or TT TOR in a privé ite family. Is qualified to 
teach Latin and Greek, English nerally, algebra, Euclid, 
and arithmetic. Gr: vduate i at Cam ae idge ary 1001. ifnon- 
resident 601. with board and lodg Mg. ‘Age Address, in- 





ington- -street, WC. 


- 


closing two stamps, Box 11 489, 10. 


S SCHOOLMASTER, ORGAMIET, and 
Zz CHOTRMASTER bv a married, certificated, expe- 
rienced master. He is fully competent to play any organ and 
to conduct any choir: he is also accustomed to full choral 
services. Can teach drawing. No objection to the Colonies. 
Excellent refere nees ar 1d testimonials. Address, — 
two stamps, Box 11,491, 10, Wellington -street Strand, a Cc. 


1s S ASSISTANT 


enllegiate institution Can teach 


in a respec ‘table school or 
thorough English, 








moderate classics, mathematics, drawir painting, and orna- 
mental! writing. Is 22 vears of age. active, and a good disci- 
plinarian. Possesses excellent testi moni ls. Salary 601. with 
Hoard and lodging. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,493, 10, We lington-street, Strand W.c. 

‘ TAT > 1 el 10 Te al a 
AS JUNIOR CLASSICAL ASSISTANT, 
al He'd a similar appointment for fifteen months in a 
West of England collegi ste school, — for twelve months in 












sides junior classics, 

Was educated at Blundell's 
Salary 401. with board and resi- 
30x 11,495, 10, Wel- 


a first class vate este 
teaches writing. arithmetic, 
Grammar School. Age 20 
dence. Address, inclosi 3} two stamps, 
lington-street, Strar 1, C 





ent. 





A! S JUNIOR ASSIS STANT, by a young 

més -. who can teach writing, arithmetic, Euclid, geo- 
granhy, history, English (with the analysis of sentences), and 
junior L oa Age 20 Satisfactory references. Salary not so 
much an object as opportunities for improvement. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11.497, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


S SUPERIOR GOVERNESS or COM- 
PANION, by a rector’s daughter, aged 23 years, who is 
qualified to direct the education of yonng ladies in 
. fluent French, the rad ants of Italian, drawing, 
and first class music and sin g. Terms from 59 to 60 
guineas, according to requirem Two years experience. 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 11,499, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family, 
by a young lady, who is com; retent to impart a sound 
English education, with music, singing, French, drawing, 
rudiments of German, auncing, &c French was acquired 
during a five years’ residence in France. Age 24. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11.501, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 















4 young lady whois now seeking her first engagement. 
Is competent to instruct in English, French (acquired in 
Paris), and good music. Salary 20/. No objection to travel. 
Agel8. Address, inclosing two stat aps, Box 11,503, 10, Wel- 


lington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS GOV ERNESS in a religious family, by 
4 a voung lady, who can teach English thoroughly, and 
music, with thorough bass. N ‘tion to take the musical 
department in a good school S 25 guineas and travelling 
expenses, Age 19. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,505, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS ina vllisieas family. A 








4 v as r lady desires a re-encagement. She instructs in 
musi rench, an d drawing. Would not object to engage as 
mu erness in a good school. Address, inclosing two 
sta X 11.507, 10. Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a school or family. 
Teaches English, French, and music thoroughly, also 
tha rudiments of Italian and singing. Ten years’ éxperience 
in tuition. Is the daughter of a deceased clergyman, and 30 
years of age. Salary from sl to 301. Ad dress, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,509, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS to young children, or as 
4% COMPANION to a lady. Has had much experience in 
tuition, andis competent to impart a sound English education, 
with a knowledge of fancy needlework. Salary net under 20/. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,51], 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.C 
AS S GOVERNESS to young x children in a 

_ family, or ASSISTANT in a ladies” school, Can teach 
English thoroughly, and the rudiments of music. Has had 
two years’ experience i ~ tuition, and can give good references. 

Age 19. Terms 1: Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
1,513, 10, Wellingt« n street, Strand W. C. 





a ro +t 
S GOVERNESS to young children in a 
family. Is competent to teach English, music, singing, 
and the rudiments of French and drawing. Age20. Sheis 
now seeking her first situation; a salary, therefore, will not 
be so much an object as a comfortable home. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,515, 10, Wellington-street, W.C, 





S GOVERNESS in a family where the 
children are young, or as COMPANIONito alaty. Ad- 
vertiser is accustomed to tuition, amd teaches good music, 
singing, English, French (acquired én France), and the ru’ i- 
ments of German. Age 25. Salary 50/. The highest testi- 
monlals and references can be given. Address, inclo-ing two 
stamps, Box 11,517, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 
young lady, the daughter of a deceased clergyman, who 
can teach music, singing, drawing, the rudiments of French, 
and the usual branches of an English education. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11 519, 10, Wellington-street W.C. 


S DAILY or MORNING GOV ERNESS, 
4 or to give Freuch and German lessons only (advanced 
pupils preferred). The locality of Brixton, Clapham, Wands- 
worth, and West-end of London, preferred. Advertiser is 21 
years of age, and competent to teach thorough English, fluent 
French and German (acquired abroad), music, drawing. and 
the elements of Latin Terms a 40 to 50 guineas. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,521, 10, W Vellingt yu-street, W. C. 


S ENGLISH GOVERNESS ina family, 
ee where accomplishments are not required. Has had 12 
years’ experience in teaching, and can give most satisfactory 
references. Is competent toimpart a fair knowledge of the 
rudiments of French, and would have no objectiou to go 
abroad, nor to combine the duties of aCompanion. Age 30 
Terms not under25/_ Address, monet two stamps, Box 
11,523, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, w.¢ 


DUCATION IN GERMANY. A Ger- 
man la*y, residing near Hanover, is desirous of receiving 
three or four voung ladies, who would have the advantage of 
a first-rate finishing education, together with the care and 
solicitude of a private family. Terms, including laundress and 
residence during the holidays, from 40 to 59 guineas. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,525, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C 
mp + . . — 
priva TE TUITION in DEVONSHIRE. 
A young lady, or two sisters, can be received into a pri- 
vate family of good position, residing in Devon. There are 
two young ladies of 10 and 15 at present in the family, and 
great advantages in the schoolroom under a superior gover- 
ness, who is a first-rate linguist and musician. Terms from 
50 to 80 guineas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,527, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c 


~ yr 

As RESIDENT GOV ERNESS, either in 

a school or family. Teaches Englisb, French, and 

Would not object to reside, or to travel on the Con- 

tinent. Experience ten years. Age 30. Can be high'y re- 

commended. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,529, 10, 
Wellington-street Strand, W.C 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a ‘family 
L or preparatory school for young gentlemen. Nerth of 
England preferred. Teaches German, French, music, and the 
usual branches of a sound education. Has had experience in 
a nobleman’s family andin a school, both on the Continent. 
Salary not less than 35/7. Age 29. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11 531, 10, W ellington-strect, Strand, WwW. C. 





music. 





S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 
4 or to teach first-class music and singing in a school. Can 
instruct inthe usual branches of English, fluent French, and 
the rudiments of German and drawing. Salary from 35/. tc 
401. Age 23. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,533, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 
orschool. Teaches English generally, music, French, 
dancing, and calisthenics, also the rudiments of German and 
drawing. Is the daughter of a classical er and has 
had considerable experience in tuition. Age 2l. Salary tro m 
251. to 35/. Address, Inclosing two stamps, Box 11,535, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. W.C, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gern- 
4. tleman’s family. for English, French, music, drawing, 
and the rudiments of Latin and Italian. Locality immaterial. 
Ni » objection to travel. Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,537, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. C. 


‘ ~ SAT y af 
AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a 

lady who is a first-rate musician and linguist, and 
well versed in general knowledge and literature. Teaches 
English, French Italian, German, piano, harp, and singing 
Is of the Engiish Church, and possesses the highest testimo 
nials. Wasapupi) of Mrs. Anderson, the Queen’s pianist 
Age 30. Salary 2007. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,539, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.¢ 


UNE DEMOISELLE FRAN {CAISE ‘dé- 

sire trouver une sitnation dans une famille ou une pen- 
sion pour y enseigner le Francais. Elle a beaucoup d’expé- 
rience dans !‘enseignment, s'étant formée aux meilleurs mé- 
thodes. Address, inc’osing two stamps, Box 11,541, 10, Wel- 
lington-stree at, Strand, W.C, 


S VISITING MUSIC GOV ERNESS 
4 (the West-end of London preferred). Advertiser is in 
her 20th year, and is competent to give superior instruction 
in music, having studie d 13 years under first-class professors. 
Terms for one pupil 3 guineas, if more than one a considera- 
tion expected. If in a school one guinea and a half per 
quarter. Will converse in French if required. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,543, 10, Wellington-street, W. Cc. 








S COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER 


ah? ) take charge of an invalid during the day, by a 
clergvman’s widow, of middle age, extremely well educated, 
healthy. and strong. Is also musical, and a good amanuensis. 
Remuneration desired 50/. London preferred. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,545, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


; m ; 

AS COMPANION to a lady (if abroad 
Lt would be preferred). or as HOUSEKEEPER to a 
widower with children. Has had much experience in both 
capacities, and can give resnectable references. A comfortable 
home is sought for more than a high salary. Age 27. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,547, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, Ww .C. 


S NURSERY ¢ GOVERNESS, or assistant 
4 in aschool. Has had some experience in tuition. Age 
19. Salarv desired from 20/7 to 254. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,549, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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I ARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 

RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 
any European sauce. to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 
Grocers Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
SONS. Farringdon-street. London; or of the Manufacturers 























HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
\PESSRS. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, 


Auctieneers of Literary Property and Works illustra. 
tive of the Fine Arts, have the honour to announce that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), 
Wellington-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, oth JU LY, aud three 
following days (Sunday excepted), 

THE RESERVED AND MOST VALUABLE PORTION OF 
THE LIBRI COLLECTION, 
nee the most extraordinary assemblage of Ancient 
Manuscript: and Printed Books ever submitted for sale, many 
with orn rs n naaeee covers in ivory, metal, silver gilt. and en- 
riched with enamels, artique cameos and precious stones, 
executed from the sixth to the thirteenth century. 
AMONGST THE CHOICER MANUSCRIPTS WILL BE 
FOUND 


An Evangelistarium, in uncial letters, of the sixth century; 
a Liber Homiliarum of the seventh century; several other 
Manuscripts ornamented with superb illuminations of the 
tenth, eleventh. and twelfth centuries; three magnificent 
Manuscripts, with miniatures, executed for Pope |KO X 
the Hor OF LORENZO DE MEDICI; the Horm oF Louis x. 
King of France; the eKristres pD’OvipeE in French, with 
splendid illuminations, executed for Louis XL. King of France; 
La BIBLE en Frangoys, an unknown MS. Poem of the twelfth 
century, on vellum ; ROMAN D’ AGOLANT, an unpublished MS, 
of the thirteenth ce ntury, on vellum; VALTURIUS DE RE 
MILITARI, a magnificent MS. on vellum, with sp lendid illumi- 
nations; PIGAFETTA VOYAGE DE MAGELLAN, the unpub- 
lished original MS. on vellum, with splenaid il uminations ; 
Splendid Portulani and Ancient Maps, Greek and Italian, from 
the-thirteenth century downwards; PeTRaRcA TRIONFI and 
SALLUSTII OPERA, both with admirable illuminations, executed 
by the celebrated miniaturist, ATTAVANTE; a DAXTE; & PE- 
TRARCA, and other Manuscripts, upon vellum, with the finest 
illuminations; a most beautiful Manuscript by JARRY, with 
illuminations; a Horace of the ninth century; a JUVENAL of 
the ninth century, with Tironian notes; a STaATIUS of the 
ninth century, cum notis musicis; a BIBLIA SACRA LATINA Of 
the tenth century; the works of SADI, a magnificent manu- 
script, with the most superb illuminations ; Coptic and Greek 
Papyri from the fourth century downwards, and other Manu- 
scripts of the most extraordinary character. 
AMONG THE PRINTED BOOKS ARE 
Cicero DF Orricus, Moguntix, 1465; the Aldine PETRARCA of 
1501, printed upon vellum, a magnificent copy in ancient orna= 
mental binding; the TEWRDANNCKH (first edition) upon 
VFLLUM a perfect and magnificent copy; the Fayt OF ARMES 
AND OF CHYVALRYE, by Christine de Pisan, printed by CAXTON, 
a perfect and most beautiful copy ; TAROCCHI ITALIANI, an un= 
known Collection of Cards of t 1e fiftee nth century, with ca 
cal inscriptions in black letter; Books printed by Guttenburg 
early French, Italian, Spanis sh, and German Poetry, History, 
Romances, &c.: the original editions of the celebrated L ette rs 
of Cotumpus, Vespuccl, &¢c.; the rarest books printed in 
America; the First Book printed in the East Indies; EARLY 
Mystéres and Poetical Works in French, Itailan, Spanish, 
German, and Limousin; the most ancient and scarce Musical 
Works printed in England, France, Gérmany, and Italy; 
Fossa Mac HARON za (XVith Century) and other unknown 
Macaronic Pieces; Boccaccio’s DECAMERON in German, circa 
1470; Early 4to Editions of SHAKESPEARE, and ancient Eng- 
lish Poets : 
SEVERAL UNKNOWN BLOCK-BOOKS. 
Also a large Collection of 
CAPITAL ANCIENT DRAWINGS, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaello, Michel Angiolo Buonarrotti, 
Guercino, &e. 

Together with the most extraordinary Collection of 
HISTORICAL ORNAMENTED BINDINGS, 
executed for Pope Leo X., Marott, Carp, Mapruccio, P. C. 
Orsini, MECENATE Pope Pius V., SAINCTE MAURE, GROLIER, 
DIANE DE PorcT Mary Tupor Qu OF FRANCE and 
atierwards Duct P SUFFOLK, SIR RODERT DuDLtY Ear 
oF LEYCESTER, &c.; the whole in the most perfect state of 
preservation, as may be seen in the facsimiles of the bindings 
executed in gold, silver, and colours, given by M. Libri in his 
magnificent work entitled INEDITED MUNIMENT RELATING TO 
THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLIOPEGISTIC AND OTHER ORNAMENTAL 

ARTS. 
Catalogues, both in French and English, will be ready in a 


fewdays. 
[™ PORTANT SALE of CLASSICAL 

WORKS.—The LIBRARY of D. B. HICKIE, Esq., 
LL.D. of Hawkshead, Windermere, will be SOLD at his 
residence on MONDAY, JUNE 30, and TUESDAY, JULY 1. 
The Library consists 0/ many rare Classical and other choice 
WwW — 

Catalogues may be had on applying at the Westmoreland 
Gazette Office, Kendal. 
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TO READERS. 

S ANNOUNCED, the ‘“ CRITIC” will in future be published 
monthly, in an enlarged form, with its contents devoted entirely 
to the literature of the month, reviewing all the books and other 
publications, and presenting just such a collection of the intelligence 
relating to the books and authors as is required by those classes who, 
having now daily papers, want leisure to read weekly a journal con- 

taining literature alone. 

The Critic, thus enlarged and rearranged, will be enabled to 
review, in the same honest and independent manner as hitherto, all 
the new books and other publications, and to gather together the 
book news for which it has obtained so great a reputation, so as 
to be a complete and faithful guide to the Book Club and Library. 
The leading articles on the Literary Topics of the month will be 
continued. 

The cost will be only Sixpence per month; or stamped for posting, 
7d. Subscription 7s. for the year, postage free. 

The new series will commence with the next number, which will 
be published on July 15, the next following on August 1, and after- 
wards on the Ist of each successive month. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded in postage stamps as follows : 

BOE DME | sncnicacssesceresensensestsuns Brmoceer ence 1s. 9d. 

For half a year... edatavessenvscasecdsansccsucccee: Otel UE: 

GEA VORR (sci cuca caccacaeessedueocvossaduecdsacsacce Gia Ole 
On receipt of which, the Critic will be sent to the subscriber free by 
post the day before the day of publication. 

Advertisements must be sent to the office for the next number on or 
before the 12th July, and afterwards by the 26th day of the month. 











NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE EXTRAVAGANT LAUDATIONS just passed upon the 
Bar of England in the House of Commons by certain of its own 
members, may possibly be accepted as true for a time by the general 
public, who are not in a position to criticise too closely the high- 
pressure words of the speakers. That the Bur has amongst its mem- 
bers very many “‘ good men and true,” we must perforce admit, seeing 
that otherwise it would very speedily fare but ill with that land in 
which the hopes and fears of all true Englishmen are bound up. But 
those neophytes who are even half way within that mystic circle, 
whence are selected all the judges and many of the legislators of Eng- 
land, must sometimes, we fancy, feel inclined to think that if the Bar 
be a thoroughly honourable, as well as a learned, profession, it is so 
despite the system by which its sons are elected and trained. We do 
not complain so much because that system does not exclude per- 
sonages of the stamp of “ Jim the Penman,” or “ Epwry James,” 
as, because it takes very little pains to do so. Are those spectators 
in our law courts, who gaze with such awe npon the uncomely wigs 
of the eloquent pleaders, so eager to make the ‘* worse reason” the 
‘* better” one, or vice versa, aware how easy it is to earn the right of 

donning the paraphernalia of the law ? 

_Some little attention is paid to the honesty of the would-be bar- 
rister—none at all to his learning, legal or general. It is literally and 
absolutely true that, so far as learning is required, any man who can 
manage to write his own name, age, and address, may become a 
member of the English Bar. As for character, we all know how 
easily testimonials are given, and how little meaning they have with 
nine-tenths of the givers. The testimonials of character required by 
the future member of the Bar is, at best, of the humblest kind, being 
little more than the proviso that the candidate is, so far as is known, 
a person of ordinary honesty and good fame. The defenders of the 
Bar, as it is at present constituted, say boldly, “‘ The Bar is an open 
profession ; it rejects the incapables and employs the capables, and 
the public are only concerned so far, in that they get the best natural 
and best trained abilities at the smallest possible cost.” ‘This is so 
far specious that it is about half true, but no more. At least half the 
business of the Bar is technical or mechanical, and may be performed 
by a person of very moderate abilities after a slight legal 
training. Hence, innumerable solicitors who have sons and 
nephews, and who know that the fees for being called 
to the Bar are about 150/., treat it as a mere grazing 
ground for their relatives. Here is an honourable _ pro- 
fession provided at once, and so much technical work to be dune as 
will make it in some degree lucrative. Very naturally, then, 
nepotism flourishes; and by no means to the gain of the Bar. Let 
any one open a law list, and he will see how inextricably bound up soli- 
citors are with barristers ; how some one or more of the members of 
almost every solicitor’s firm of note in the kingdom has a son, a 
nephew, a grandson, or a cousin in the superior division of the law ; 
and how annually this absorption of the higher into the lower branch 
of the law is being consummated. What security, too, is there that 
an incapable barrister be not appointed to onerous posts ? though we 
have not, as yet, got quite so far as New South Wales, where a gentle- 
man became, as Mr, Franacan in his history narrates, Attorney- 
General before he had been called to the Bar. : 

It is, we may add, the fashion to repeat boldly the cuckoo cry that 
the English judges are as pure as their ermine. In one—and the 
most important—sense they are so, viz., that for very many years 
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past there has been no suspicion that any person raised to the Bench 
has prejudged a cause from pecuniary motives. But certainly the 
expression “ pure as their ermine ” must be taken of the judges cum 
grano salis. Within the last quarter of a century more than one 
jndge has sat on the English Bench who was notoriously either a 
drunkard, or a gambler, or unchaste. When another Macaunay comes 
to write the history of modern times, it is possible he may have to deal 
more particularly than is pleasant with the unclean ways of these 
*¢ Baron Streets.” 

We have written these words with some pain ; but the members of the 
Bar o&§ England will not ultimately benefit themselves by shouting 
‘‘ Peace, Peace,” where there is not peace. If a moderate reform do 
not take place comparatively soon, ‘the little speck” that is inly 
ripening to rottenness will in time bring down the fabric about the 
heads of those who are so earnest to let that which is not well alone. 

— 

We have had the advantage of an interview with Mr. Warker of 
the Gaboon, and Major Leverson, who left the country some months 
back, purposing to visit the Gaboon in the company of Mr. Wirwoop 
Reape. We have already mentioned the specimens of the gorilla 
brought by Mr. Warxer. Neither he nor Major Leyrrson have 
brought any skins; but they continue to asseverate that skins of the 
gorilla may be obtained at very low rates from the hunters of the 
coast, and that they could, if so minded, have laden a ship with them. 
If that be so, the curators of our national history collections (Dr. 
Gray not excepted) have been sadly remiss. Before the arrival of 
M. pu Cuarxu there were only four specimens in Europe, and for the 
very poor example bought by the British Museum some such sum as 
eighty pounds was paid. Major Leverson declares that he spent about 
six weeks at and near the Gaboon, and hunted and explored ; that he 
shot several gorillas, and, being accustomed to the large wild game of 
India, did not find them so formidable as he had anticipated. He 
can understand, however, that to a hunter who has never shot tigers, 
the great ape would seem to be a very terrible opponent. Ue testi- 
fies to the truthfulness of M. pu Crarziu’s description of the country, 
which manifests, he says, ‘‘zreat powers of observation ;” but he 
aflirms that the distances are greatly exaggerated. Altogether his 
testimony tells much more in M. pu Cuarxv’s favour than against him. 
Mr. Wixwoop Reape still remains in Africa, hunting, collecting, and 
exploring; from all which a very interesting book may be expected. 

The following note on the review of Mr. Punsuon’s Sermons by 
“‘ Atticus” is interesting as an explanation of the reverend gentle- 
man’s popularity among his cong egation. How many hollow scholars, 
sham sciolists, ScALiGeRs in masquerade, there are who impose their 
small modicum of borrowed learning upon their still more ignorant 
congregations, can only be known to those who have curiously explored 
the many branches of Dissent. We especially call to mind a 
Boanerces of this kind, of whom we had heard much praise from an 
honest tradesman—so much that we were induced to go and listen. 
‘*Well, but,” said we, “what did he mean by so-and-so?” The 
enthusiastic follower had no explanation ; but he had one unvarying 
reply—* Ah, sir! but was’nt it fine ?” 

Str,—I regret exceedingly, with Atticus, that it is impossible to read much 
of our modern literature without the aid of a pocket dictionary ; and he has 
done good service in showing that Mr. Punshon himself has fallen into this 
growing error. But he must not create amusement in Wesleyan Methodist 
circles by describing Mr. Punshon as an Exeter-hali notoriety. Indeed, so 
little is this the case, that he will find on inquiry that, though Mr. Punshon’s 
popularity with his congregations is unbounded, his ministerial brethren were 
apt formerly to think that his sympathies were not nearly so much in unison 
with Exeter-hall as they could have wished. Hlis range of study, bis known 
passion for the current literature of the day, and his occasional selection of other 
halls besides that of Exeter, are points that have before now been called in 
question. His forte lies in elaborate preparation, the result of which is apparent 
in his sermons, with what success Atticus must judge. The lectures quoted, 
whatever be their merits, and some think highly of them, are mere episodes in 
his career; he is known as a great preacher; nor do his warmest advocates 
claim him as a public speaker. The platform bears the s relation to Mr, 
Pansbon as the violin might to a physician: his friends say he plays well upon 
it, the public add for him,—I am, Sir, yours, &c. Joseru INCE, 











We have read with some amusement a comment, which ap- 
peared in the last number of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, which 
we fear is not calculated to impress carping M. Assonanr with a very 
favourable idea of the erudition of English journalists in zeneral : 

Our amusing friend, Mons. Assolant, breaks out this in 
jeuilletons: 


f his recent 


Hear the London press! It croaks like a meeting of frogs when you th t stone into 
the pond. Brekeke ker coar-coax, They are rather surprised, these Eng 


Again, a little further on, he is thus seized in this wild manner: 





Brekeke kex coax coax! Ah! you won’t admire us, nor our wives, chil s, bishops, 
roast beef, and piety! Brekeke ker! As for myself, I can only say | sited at this 
outbreak. 

What language isit? ‘* Brekeke ker coax coax.” It certair lv is not English 
—nor is even wild Irish. It may be meant to resemblecroaking. If so, we must 
not be either angry or surprised at a Frenchman being versed in the language 
of frogs. It is only natural that he should be betrayed occasionally into 
speaking his mother tongue. 









When the writer pronounces that the mysterious hicrog!vphies in 
question are “ certainiy not English nor even wild {rish,” we feel 
emboidened to answer at once— 

There needs no ghost, good sir, to tell us that. 
But what if, after all, they be Greek? M. Assonant may not be 
altogether a Sotomon, but weare inclined to think that he knew very well 
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what he wasabout with his ““Brekekehkex coax coax.” If the commentator 
of Lloyd's Newspaper will turn to the drama of ‘* The Frogs,” composed 
by an ancient Greek comedian hight ARETorHANgs, he will find that 
writer attempted (perhaps unsuccessfully) to imitate the croaking of 
frogs by the mystic syllables in question. The head and front of 
M. Assorant’s offending on the present occasion is, that he paid his 
readers the compliment of supposing them to possess a very slight 
knowledge of ancient Greek comedy. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE SCANDINAYVJANS. 

MONG THE MEN who went over from Iceland to the¥newly- 
A discovered Green!and to settle there, legend names Herjulf Bardarsson, 
who took up his abode on a point of land which, in honour of him, was 
called Herjulfsniis. His son, Bjirn Herjulfsson, an able and distinguished 
man, went forth to warfare, on his own account, after the fashion of the 
Vikings, commanded his own ship, and had the habit of spending one 
winter abroad and the other in Iceland with his father. One summer, 
when Bjorn came back to Iceland, he was told that his father, with Erik 
Kaude, had gone over to Greenland. These tidings Bjorn did not like; 
and, without dismantling or discharging his ship, he resolved immediately 
to seek the new land and to spend the winter with his father as he had 
been wont. Neither he nor any of his followers bad ever sailed over that 
part of the ocean. Nevertheless, though the enterprise was extremely 
distasteful to them, they launched boldly forth, and sailed in the direction 
which was deemed the best from the information they were able to obtain 
in Iceland. As z0on as they were fairly out on the ocean and had lost 
sight of land the wind changed to the north, accompanied by mist and 
storm, so that they did not know where they were going. In this manner 
they struggled with the wind for many days, till the storm abated, and 
the sun’s rays, dissipating the mist, enabled them to form some kind 
of guess as to where they were. ‘They set sail anew, and in the 
course of about a dozen hours they came in sight of a land wholly 
unknown to them. It was covered with wood, and small hills were seen 
here and there, but no mountains. They began to conjecture what 
country this could be, but did not arrive at any plausible conclusion. 
They thought that it could not be Greenland, since it had been stated in 
reference to Greenland, that it was remarkable for lofty and snowy 
mountains. They turned therefore from the land, leaving it on the lar- 
board, sailed, and in two days came againin sight of it. Approaching 
the coast they found that it was a level land, far and wide, with trees 
overgrown. As Bjirn did not deem it advisable to descend on that 
strange unknown coast, he again steered away from the land, directing 
his course by a south wind right out to the sea, and after three days 
sailing land again presented itself. This land seemed to them an elevated 
region, with naked Alpine peaks and icebergs which appeared old as 
creation ; from the extremely barren aspect of this country they thought 
that it could not be Greenland. With the same wind, and continuing to 
keep the coast on the larboard, they steered for the third time out to sea. 
{t came on to blow so hard that they were obliged in part to reef the sails, 
not to go faster than the ship and tackling could bear the strain of. After 
a somewhat rambling course they came on the fourth day to a fourth land, 
which all on board conjectured to be Greenland, according to what had 
been told them regarding it. ‘They therefore drew near to the coast, and 
landed on a promontory, this was Herjulfsniis, on which Herjulf, the 
father of Bjérn, had formed his new settlement. 

The first glance at the map, if we consider the wind which, midway 
between Greenland and Iceland stormily drove Bjérn southward and sea- 
ward, and then the wind which from an opposite quarter brought him 
back towards Greenland—tells us what the unknown land lying on the 
larboard must have been which he discovered when steering northward ; 
namely, North America. The fame of Bjirn’s voyage, and of the un- 
known Jand far out in the sea, did not stop with the colony in Green- 
land, but spread to Iceland, and travelled thence over the whole of the 
Scandinavian North. It was thought that Bjorn had shown far too little 
curiosity, seeing that he was not able to say anything about the land he 
had discovered, and had taken no trouble to acquire a knowledge of its 
aspects and attributes ; and reproaches showered on him for his neglect 
and indifference. There was large discourse about further examining the 
land, and Leifr, the son of Erik Raude, the discoverer of Iceland, a man of 
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KF OUR VOLUMES MORE of Victor Hugo's great work are before 

us, and two more acts are added to the mighty drama of human 
misery which the greatest poet of the age has offered to the world for 
its instruction. The interest of all dramas fluctuates naturally, and it 
is not in the order of things that all parts of the story should agitate 
the mind to an equal degree. To the first act naturally belongs the 
introduction of all the principal personages, and the thread and the 
motive of the story ; to those which succeed is allotted the development 
the plot ; and to the last we naturally look for the dénowement. One 
consequence of this partition of duties is that the interest of novelty 
belongs to the first act, and that of satisfied curiosity to the last, whilst 
the intermediate ones suffer somewhat by the contrast. This is precisely 
what we observe in M. Hugo’s story up to the present. time. ** Cosette ” 
and “ Marius” are portions of the drama not less necessary to its develop- 
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valour and vigour, with an imposing presence, abounding knowledge, and 
winning courtesy, resolved to seek the new land, and investigate it more 
accurately than Bjorn had done. For the distant voyage he bought 
Bjérn’s ship, which he manned with a brave crew of five and thirty men, 
among them being some who had accompanied Bjorn Herjulfssou. He set 
sail, and after a fortunate voyage he came exactly to the land first which 
Bjorn had found last. He went on shore and examined the region. Grass 
grew not; lofty, snow-covered tracts were seen stretching far up into the 
country, and between these and the sea were barren hills, so that the 
whole land seemed a huge, stony heap, gloomily sterile, just such as the 
land to the north of Canada, and between Hudeon’s Bay and the sea, is 
described to us by later travellers. It is called at present Labrador or 
New Britain. Leif Eriksson gave it, from its natural aspect, the name of 
Helluland or Stoneland. Thence he steered again out to sea, and came 
to a level land covered with wood ; the shore was as low as the land was 
level. Drawing close to the coast, he cast anchor and went with a few 
followers in a boat to examine the country. Wherever they wandered 
they found white sand; they gave the eountry the name of Markland or 
Woodland. They went on board again and steered anew out to the sea, 
with a north-east wind. After two days land was once more visible. 
Approaching, they came first to an island which lay close to the main- 
land. Descending, they rambled about; perceiving, as they went along, 
that the dew was on the grass, they raised it to their mouth, and were not 
a little astonished at its uncommon sweetness; they thought that they 
had never before tasted anything so sweet—honey-dew was for them 
something altogether new. They then sailed through the strait between 
the island and the promontory which runs northward. They then kept to 
the west of the promontory, and rowed ashore at a place where a river 
flowing from a lake fell into the sea. The ebb-tide left their boat aground, 

but, impatient to come to the coast stretching before them, they leaped 

from the boat without hesitation, and so landed. When the flood tide came 

and floated their boat, they rowed to the ship and steered it into the lake 

we have spoken of, and cast anchor to lie there in security. They carried 

their things ashore and built small huts to dwell in. ‘hen they resolved 
to pass the winter there, and for that purpose they began to build a large 
house. They found the streams rich in fish, especially salmon, which was 

larger than usual, and this is still the case on the coasts of North Ame- 

rica stretching out into the Atlantic Ocean. The climate was mild, the 
fruits of the land were good, and not much did the grass fade, for no frost 
same in the winter, so that no fodder needed to be laid up as food for the 
cattle. Everything connected with the land appeared to our Northern 

men good and splendid. As soon as the building of the house was 

finished, Leif divided his people into two companies, of which the one was 

to remain behind while the other set forth to examine the land. In 

those ramblings they came to self-sown fields of wheat; no doubt 

maize, which everywhere grows wild in America. They found a kind of 
tree which, probably on account of its beauty, excited their attention, and 

was called by them mosur or masur—perhaps some remarkable species of 
birch, or some other of the magnificent trees which are found in the forests 
of North America. But no discovery was for our Northern men more 
surprising than that of grapes, of which, according to the accounts of 
recent travellers, many sorts grow wild in North America, especially in 

Virginia. It was from this discovery that they gave the country the 
name of Wineland, or Wineland the Divine, as in the legends it is called 

in reference to its fruitfulness and excellence. They noticed likewise as 
something peculiar and uncommon that there was less inequality there in 
the length of the days and nights than in Greenland and Iceland. For 
the nearer we come to the equator the less the days vary in length, 

whereas in Northern lands the more we approach the North the greater is 
the inequality in the length of the days. In Wineland, where Leif and his 
followers had pitched their camp, the sun rose in the morning at half-past 
eight and set at half-past five. This nearly corresponds to the forty-first 
degree of latitude, and thus to the region contiguous to New York or 
Boston, under which latitude the day is nine hours long at the winter 
solstice. 

All circumstances concur in proving that the coast land of the Free 
States of North America is the same tract which was called by the Scan- 
dinavians Wineland the Good, and that their voyages of discovery ex- 
tended from Labrador and Newfoundland to the coasts of Virginia.— 
From the Swedish of Strinnholm. 


AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ment than ‘*Fantine,” but they scarcely excite in us the same interest. 
Naturally there is less novelty and more discursiveness. Some of the 
episodes are indeed of such a length that it seems to us that M. Hugo 
has suffered his genius as an artist to be subordinated to his fervour as a 
politician. The long episode on Waterloo, magnificently eloquent in 
parts, aids the progress of the story in no respect, however it may 
flatter the national amour propre by the ingenuity with which it 
seeks excuses for the event. Of course we know very well that 
when a battle has taken place the victors are apt to account 
for the result in a manner very different from that in which the van- 
quisbed endeavour to explain their defeat. ‘There is exaggeration on 
both sides, and the truth is, in all probability, equidistant between 
them. The great problem of Waterloo, whether it was any one event, 
or any and what combination of events that compassed the defeat of 
Napoleon will, in all probability, never be solved. M. Hugo has 
given us some eloquent writing upon it, but little that is new. With 
him, Waterloo was an accident, the prize at alottery. Although 
Napoleon never marched into the field under apparently better 
auspices, never did events combine more perversely against him. I6 
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was an accident that Hugoumont was so stoutly defended ; an accident | seemed to measure the distance. Those seconds, during which the wind blew 


that Blucher came instead of Grouchy ; an accident that the rain of | 


the previous night prevented the French from getting their artillery 
into position early enough to win the battle before the arrival of the 
Prussians. And to crown all these accidents, Napoleon was betrayed 
by his guide—a Belgian, who was hostile to him, and who concealed 
from him the existence of that deep Ohain road which checked the 
cuirassiers in their tremendous charge, and broke an overwhelming 
avalanche of cavalry into a heap of dead and dying men and horses. 
“In this event,” he says, ‘the result of superhuman necessity, man’s 
part goes for nothing.” Again, ‘it was a lottery prize, won by 
Europe and paid by France.” Again, ‘¢ Waterloois a first-rate battle 
won by a second-rate captain.” Again, somewhat contradictorily, 
“At Waterloo there was more of a massacre than of a battle.” 
Finally, he tells us, “It was the day of Destiny. . . . On that day 
the future of the whole human race was changed. Waterloo was the 
hinge of the nineteenth century. The disappearance of the great 
man was necessary to the well-being of the age. He to whom there 
is no reply undertook the business. This explains the panic of heroes. 
At the battle of Waterloo there was no cloud, but a meteor. God 
had been there.” 

M. Hugo is, however, in our opinion, mistaken when he expects 
that his explanation of Waterloo will be unpalateable in England 
because he decries the Duke of Wellington. ‘fhere is no great 


enthusiasm now in England either about Waterloo or the Duke of 


Wellington. With the crowd, both are shadows, and M. Hugo might 
have learnt that from the manner in which two years after the hero’s 
death the same crowds which lined the streets of London to see him 
borne in honour to his tomb assembled not less willingly in honour of 
the man who is the very incarnation of the policy which Wellington 
lived to oppose. With those who reflect, the Duke of Wellington 
has long been judged, and with a result not very dissimilar to that 
which M. Hugo has himself arrived at. Few thinking Englishmen 
will, in these days, be disposed to quarrel with the suggestion that 
Napoleon was a military genius and Wellington an accomplished 
soldier ; that when opposed it was “ the old Cesarism against the new, 
the regulation sabre against the flaming sword, the chess-board 
against genius.” But what this episode of a hundred and fifty pages 
will be criticised most severely for will be its prolixity in spite of 
many noble passages, the absence of anything new on the matter in 
hand, its absolute want of the d propos, and the execrable taste that 
can find anything high and noble in the filthy expression attributed to 
Cambronne. ‘This is, indeed, one of those strange inconsistencies 
which are to be discovered even in the grandest minds. ‘That Hugo, 
one of the purest of poets, should discover anything admirable in a 
word that belongs to the deepest sewers of language, is an incon- 
sistency so strange that we can only compare ii to the phantasy of 
Titania when subjugated by the magic juice with which Oberon had 
suffused her eyes. 

It is time, however, that we resume the thread of the story. The 
battle of Waterloo is introduced into the second part to explain 
something which is developed in the third. Théuardier, the aubergiste, 
to whose care Fantine confided her child, was at the battle in the 
character of camp-follower and plunderer of the dead. More by 
aceident than good will, he is the means of saving the life of an officer 
of cuirassiers, the Baron de Pontmercy. The incident is of no great 
importance in the story, and Waterloo might have been dismissed in 
half a dozen lines. 

At the close of * Fantine,” Jean Valjean, the convict, has escaped 
once more from the hands of justice. He is retaken and sent back to 
the hulks, whence he once more escapes. ‘The scene of the escape is 
told with considerable power. ‘The line-of-battle ship Oriva was 
undergoing repairs at Toulon: 

One morning, the crowd which was looking on witnessed an accident. The 
crew was engaged in bending the sails. The topman whose duty it was to seize 
the clews of the main topsail lost his balance. He was seen to totter, 
and the crowd collected on the Arsenal quay uttered acry. The head gave 
way and the body followed it. Turning round thie yard, with his arms stretched 
out towards the abyss, the man caught in his fall at a foot-rope, first with 
one and then with the other, and there he hung suspended. ‘The water was 
beneath him at a giddy depth. The shock of his fall had given the foot-rope a 
violent swinging motion, The man swung backwards and forwards at the end 
of the rope, like a stone in a sling. 

To go to his succour was to run a fearful risk. None of the sailors, all fisher- 
men of the coast newly engaged in the service, dared adventure it. The un- 
happy topman was growing tired. He was too far off for the anguish in his 
face to be distinguished, but his weariness was visible in every limb. [is 
arms were convalsed with the horrible struggle. Every effort he made to climb 
up it onlv served to increase the oscillation of the foot-rope. He did not even 
cry out, for fear of wasting his strength. All waited for the moment when 
he would let go his hold upon the rope, and turned away their eyes that they 
might not see him as he shot past. There are moments when the end of a rope 
or the branch of a tree is life itself, aud it is a frightful thing to see a living 
being loosen from it and fall like a ripe fruit. 

_ All of asudden a man was seen climbing along the rigging with the agility of a 
tiger-cat. He was a man dressed in red—a convict—and he wore a green cap, 
a galley slave for Jife. Wen he reached the top the wind carried off his cap, 
and discovered a head completely white. He was not a young man. The fact 
was that a convict, employed on board with a gang of his fellows, immediately 
ran up to the officer of the watch, and amidst the trouble and hesitation of the 
crew, while all the sailors trembled and held back, asked permission to risk 
his life to save that of the topman. On an affirmative sign by the officer, he 
broke with a single blow of a hammer the fetter which was riveted to his ankle, 
seized a rope, and rushed up the shrouds. No one observed at the moment how 
easily the chain was broken, but it was remembered afterwards. In the twink- 











ling of an eye he was on the yard, Then he hesitated a few seconds, and | hig little infantine Bohemia. Finally, he has his particular fauna, which he 


the topman backward and forwards at the end of the rope, seemed like centu- 
ries to the lookers on. At last the convict raised his eyes to heaven, and made 
a step forward. The crowd breathed again. ‘They saw him run along the yard. 
When be was at the end he fastened one end of the rope which he had brought 
with him, and let the other end hang loose. That done he began to descend that 
rope, holding on by his hands, and then there was a double anguish—instead of 
one man hanging over the gulf there were two. It looked like a spider coming 
to seize a fly ; but in this case the spider bore life with him, not death. Ten 
thousand eyes were fixed upon the sight. There was not a cry, not a word, but 
the same expression of anxiety upon every brow. Every mouth held its breath, 
as if men feared to add to the agitation which bore the two men backwards and 
forwards 

Meantime the convict had slidden down to the sailor. It was time; a minute 
more and the man, tired and despairing, would have allowed himself to fall into 
the abyss. But the convict bound him securely to the rope, which he held with 
one hand while he worked wth the other. Then they saw him climb up again 
to the yard, and haul up the sailor. He held him there a few moments to give 
him time to recover his strength; then he seized him in his arms, and carried 
him along the yard to the cap, and thence to the top, where he left him in the 
hands of his mates. 

Then the crowd applauded. There were old convict-warders who wept. 
Women embraced each other on the quay, and every voice cried out with a sort 
of tender fury for ‘ the pardon of that man.” 

He, meanwhile, hastened immediately to rejoin his gang. To reach it the 
more readily be slid down the rigging, and ran along one of the lower yards. 
Every eye followed him. At a certain moment there was a thrill of horror. 
Whether he was fatigued, or his head was turned, they thought they saw him 
hesitate and totter, Suddenly a great cry arose from the crowd. The convict 
had fallen into the sea. 

They searched for him in vain, and gave him up for lost. Hisname 
and number were erased from the register of convicts ; but Jean Val- 
jean had only escaped. Gifted with extraordinary skill and address, 
he had managed, by swimming under water, to get away, conceal 
himself until night, and then complete his escape. In a few days, we 
find him fulfilling the promise which he made to Fantine on her 
death-bed, that he would take care of Cosette. How he 
reclaims the child from the Thénardiers (much against the will 
of those harpies), and conceals himself with her in Paris; how he 
is once more recognised by his old enemy Javert, is dogged by him 
and again manages to escape from his clutches at the very moment 
when that human sleuth-hound deems that he has him safely in his 
fangs ; how he takes refuge in the gardens of a convent, and succeeds 
in getting employed as gardener in that (to him) safe asylum, while 
Cosette is educated in the scholastic department of the establishment ; 
all these matters are told with the same dramatic power and minute 
analysis of character which distinguished the first part of * Les 
Miserables.” 

The convent gives M. Hugo occasion for another excursus of 
portentous length. One hundred and twenty pages are filled with the 
history of the Convent of Petit-Picpus, the mode of life there, the dis- 
cipline, and a lengthy disquisition on the principles of conventual iife. 
In France, where the system is well understood, and where there are 
but few families in the higher walks of life that are not connected with 
this system by some personal tie, this excursus probably excites con- 
siderable interest ; but in England, where conventual establishments 
are happily very rare and exceptional, it will be difficult to arouse 
much feeling about a state of things which is so little known and so 
little understood. It is to be observed, moreover, that, although 
reasoned ina very high and philosophical spirit, and occasionally 
clothed in language of rare eloquence, this digression has no more to 
do with the progress of the story than had that upon the battle of 
Waterloo. 

But the convent shields Jean Valjean from his pursuer, and sup- 
plies the means of education to Cosette. We now come to the third 
part of the story, which is called “Marius.” Marius Pontmercy (let 
us explain) is the lover of Cosette. He is a young man of good 
family, the grandson of an ancient Royalist. His father was the 
officer of Curassiers, whose pocket was picked by ‘Thénardier on the 
field of Waterloo. M. Gillenormand, the grandfather, had refused to 
recognise the soldier of Napoleon as his daughter’s husband, and it 
was only on the death of the mother of Marius that the old Royalist 
had consented to take the child and adopt him as his heir. Arrived 
at that period of adolescence when young men mostly assume the right 
to judge for themselves, Marius takes part with his father’s memory, 
announces himself a Republican and a Bonapartist, is disinherited by 
M. Gillenormand, and goes out into the student life of Paris to seek 
his fortune. Perhaps the little pictures of Paris life, and especially of 
those light-hearted young roysterers of the Quarter Latin, are among 
the most charming of the chefs deuvre in M, Lugo’s very extensive 
gallery. At the opening of ‘“ Marius” there is a caretully-drawn 
sketch of that famous species, the gamin de Paris, never so thoroughly 
analysed before : 

The gamin de Paris is the dwarf of the giantess. Do not let us exaggerate. 
This cherubim of the gutter sometimes has a shirt, but never more than one; 
sometimes he has shoes, but then they have no heels; and sometimes he has a 
home, and he loves it, for it is there be finds his mother; but he prefers the 
streets, for there he finds liberty. 

He has his own games, and his own humour, of which hatred of the trades- 
man is the foundation. Also he has his own metaphors. To die is to eat dan- 
delions by the root. He has his own occupations, such as calling coaches, letting 
down the steps of cabs; setting up a ferry from one side of the street to 
the other, in heavy rain, which he calls Juilding art bridges; crying the dis- 
courses which authority pronounces in favour of the French people; scratching 
between the pavement. He has even his current coin, which consists of all 
the pieces of copper-work he can find in the streets. This curious coinage, 
which is called rags, has an invariable standard, and is very well regulated in 
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studies curiously in corners; the béte ad bon Dieu, the death’s-head flea, the | 
shepherd spider, the “devil,” a black insect which threatens you with its tail 
armed with two horns. He has his fabulous monster, which has scales under 
the belly, and 13 not a lizard, which has pimples on the back and is not a frog, 
which inhabits the corners of old lime-kilns and dry cesspools, black, hairy, slimy, 
rampant, sometimes sluggish and sometimes swift, and which is altogether so 
terrible a creature that no one has ever seen it. He calls this monster the 
salamander. Hunting for salamanders among the stones is a pleasure of a 
formidable kind. Another delight is to lift a piece of pavement suddenly and 
see the centipedes. Each region of Paris is celebrated for some special animal 
to be found there, There are earwigs in the wood-yard of the Ursulines, centi- 
pedes at the Pantheon, and tadpoles in the ditches of the Champ-de- Mars. As | 
for phrases, this infant is a Talleyrand. He is not less shameless, but he is | 

| 

| 





more honest. He is gifted with a kind of unexpected joviality. He dum- 
founds the shopkeeper with his mad laughter. His gamut runs pleasantly from 
high comedy to farce. 

One day, a funeral was passing. Among those who accompanied the body 
was the doctor. ‘ Ha!” cries a gamin, *“ since when did the doctors take their 
work home ?” 

Another in acrowd. A grave personage, adorned with eyeglass and watch- 
chain, turns angrilv: ‘Little rascal! You have dared to take—my wife's 
arm.” “TI, sir! search me.” 

In the evening, thanks toa few halfpence, which he always manages to be 
able to procure, the homuncul/e entersatheatre. On crossing the magic threshold 
he is transfigured. He was the gamin, and he becomes the titi. Theatres are 
like ships turned upside down, the hold at the top. In that hold the titi 
ensconces himself, The titi is to the gamin what the moth is to the larva; the 
same creature flying and disporting. When he is there, beaming with happiness, 
with his strength of enthusiasm and joy, and with his clapping of hands, which 
is more like the fluttering of wings, that narrow, foetid, obscure, sordid, 
unwholesome, hideous, and abominable hold takes the name of * Paradise.” 

Bestow upon a being the useless, and take from him what is necessary, and 
you have the gamin. 

The portrait of M. Gillenormand, the old Royalist gentleman, is 
drawn with all the minutness and exquisite taste which rendered that 
of Bishop Myriel so charming. The character of the old maid, 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand, is also very delicately touched. It is 
impossitile to read of the manner in which young Marius came to love 
the memory of his father without being touched. ‘The scene between 
Marius and his grandfather, when the old royalist banishes from his 
house the rebellious young republican whom, in the bottom of his 
heart, he loves so well, is vigorously and dramatically told, Marius 
becomes a student, joins a discussion club, and defends the memory of 
the Emperor. It is a noticeable fact that M. Hugo, abhorring and 
denouncing the nephew as he does, cannot approach the name of the 
uncle without being inspired, as it were, by an afflatus of enthusiasm. 
How dazzling is military glory! how overpowering the triumphs of 
the svord! when such a man as this cannot look at the sun of 
Napoleon's destiny without being dazzled. In telling the story of 
Colonel Pontmercy he cannot resist the pleasure of informing the 
reader that, “* At Eylau, he was in the cemetery when the heroic 
Captain Louis Hugo, the uncle of the author of this book, supported 
for two hours with his company of eighty-three men, the whole 
weight of the hostile army.” The defence of the memory of Napoleon, 
by Marius, when attacked in his debating club, seems to us to reflect 
something of M. Hugo’s own sentiments, if not his opinions: 

The word crime passed the bounds of what Marius, already aroused by the rude 
allusion to Waterloo, could endure. He here rose slowly approached the map of 
France, which was upon tbe wall, and at the lower end of which was an island 
in a separate compartment. He laid his finger upon that, and s¢id—* Corsica ; 
a little island which has made France very great.” 

It was like a breath of cold air. Every one waited, for they felt that some- 
thing was about to begin. Bahorel, replying to Bossuet, was assuming his 
favourite attitude, but changed his mind and became a listener. Enjolras, 
whose blue eye was fixed on vo one in particular, and who seemed to be looking 
upon vacancy, answered, without turning towards Marius: ‘* France has no need 
of any Corsica to be great. France is great because she is France. Quia 
nominor leo,” 

Marius had no wish to draw back. He turned towards Enjobras, and his voice 
vibrated with the depth of his emotion: ‘ God forbid that I should disparage 
France; but it is no disparagement to amalgamate her with Napoleon. Let us 
discuss this. I am a new comer among you, but I declare that you amaze me. 
Where are we? What arewe? What are you? WhatamI? Let us under- 
stand each other about the Emperor. I have heard you say, ‘ Buonaparte, with 
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people of a man who brightens every dawn with the news of a victory; to have 
for your morning gun the cannon of the Invalids; to cast forth into the abysses 
of light, words which will flame for ever, Marengo, Arcola, Austerlitz, Jena, 
Wagram! To make every instant glow to the height of centuries with constel- 
lations of victories; to make the empire of France the companion picture of the 


* Roman empire; to send legions flying over the earth as a mountain sends her 





an accentuation upon the u, such as the Royalists use. My grandfather did 
better still, fer he called him Buonaparté. I took you for young men. 
Where is your enthusiasm? What have you done with it? Whom 
will you admire if you do not admire the Emperor? What would you more 
than he? If you will none of that great man, what kind of great 
men do you require? He had everything. He was complete. He had in his 
brain the cube of buman faculties. He drew up eodes like Justinian; he dic- 
tated like Caesar; his conversation mingled the lightning of Pascal with the 
thunder of Tacitus; he made history and wrote it; his balletins are Iliads; he 
combined the calculation of Newton with the imagination of Mahomet; he left 
behind himin the East words as big as the Pyramids; at Tilsit he taught majesty 
to emperors; at the Academy of Sciences he put Laplace right; at the Council 
of State be took the lead of Merlin; he gave a soul to the geometry of the one 
and the diplomacy of the other; he was a lawyer with the lawyers, and an 
astronomer with the astronomers; like Cromwell, who blew out one of two 
candles, he went to the Temple to cheapen a curtain tassel; he saw everything 
and knew everything, end yet be could laugh like the honest father of a family 
at his child’s cradle. On a sudden terrified Europe heard armies on the march, 
parks of artillery rumbling by, pontoons stretching across her rivers, clouds of 
cavalry galloping like the whirlwind, cries, trumpets, trembling of thrones all 
around, frontiers of kingdoms wavering on the map. Men heard the noise of a 


with the lightning in his hand and splendour in bis eves, spreading his two 
wings, the Grand Army and the Old Guard, It was the Archangel of 
War. . . . B- just, my friends! To be the empire of such an emperor what a 
splendid des iny for a people, when that people is France, and she adds her own 
genius to the genius of that man! To appear and to reign; to march and to 
triumph; to have all capitals for his b youacs; to make kin s of his grenadiers ; 
to decree the downfall of kings; to transfigure Europe at quick march; to feel 





superhuman sword drawn from the scabbard, and saw him on the horizon, Him | 


that you follow in one man Hannibal, Cesar, and Charlemagne; to be the 


eagles from her sides; to conquer, dominate, confound ; to shine in Europe as a 
people gilt with glory; to sound across the plain of history a flonrish of trum- 
pets; to subdue the world twice over by conquest and by splendour; it is 
sublime. What is there greater than that ?” 

** To be free,” said Combeferre. 

And in Combeferre spoke the Republican ; yet it is impossible to help 
feeling that in the eloquent, though somewhat exaggerated, perora- 
tion of the young student there is something of M. Victor Hugo. 

Marius falls in love. He meets an old man and a young girl 
in the gardens of the Luxemhourg. The old man is Jean Valjean; 
the young girl Cosette. Marius, with all the timidity of a young lover, 
dares not address them; but his eyes address his mistress in the lan- 
guage of love, and the young girl is not slow to understand that 
universal tongue. Marinus knows not who they are, and when he 
attempts to penetrate the mystery his purpose is misunderstood 
by the old man, and the objects of his pursuit disappear. 
One day, chance reveals them once more to Marius. The family 
of Thénardier, the aubergiste of Montfermeil, being fallen into 
a state of mendicancy, comes to live in a wretched lodging 
in the same house where Marius is concealing his honour- 
able poverty. The occupations of the Thénardiers are brigandage, 
theft, and begging-letter writing. By means of the latter art Thé- 
nardier gets access to Jean Valjean and his charge. The spirit of 
the benevolent M. Madeleine, tiie upright manufacturer and ex-mayor 
of the town of M sur M , is not dead in the bosom of the 
escaped convict, and that leads Jean Valjean (now known as 
M. Leblanc), to visit the Thénardiers in their misery and relieve 
them. When he dovs so, Thénardier reeognises the man who took 
Cosette from him, and moved partly by cupidity and partly by a desire 
of vengeance (for he had vexed his mind into the belief that the 
removal of Cosette had been the beginning of his downfall), he plots to 
betray Jean Valjean into a terrible snare. To aid him in this, he 
obtains the assistance of a formidable band of ruffians who infest that 
quarter of Paris, and who are known under the sobriquet of Patron- 
Minette. Marius overhears the plot, and, anxious for the safety of 
him whom he regards as the grandfather of his beloved, but unaware 
of the reasons which should render that grandfather very unwilling to 
have recourse to the assistance of tlie police, he lays the whole 
scheme before Superintendent Javert. The whole scene of the 
ambuseade and the conduct of Jean Valjean when in the hands of his 
foes are admirably told. The description is too long for quotation, 
and we must content ourselves with the following description of the 
principal actors : 

Four brigands, Claquesons, Gueulemer, Babet, and Montparnasse, ruled from 
1830 to 1835 the third regiment of rascals in Parix. Gueulemer was a kind of 
desenerate Hercules. His cave was the drain of the Arche-Marion. He was 
six feet high, his pectorals were marble, his biceps was of brass, he had the 
respiration of a cavern, the bust of a Colossus, the head of a bird. He was the 
Farnese Hercules dressed in canvas trousers and a vest of cotton velvet. Gueule- 
mer, moulded in this sculptur 1 style, might have overcome monsters; but he 
found it easier to be one. With a low forehead, large temples, less than forty 
years of age, wrinkled, rough and hairy, a check like a brush, and the beard of 
a boar; that was the man. His muscles demanded work, but his stupidity 
denied it. It wasavast idle strength. He was an assassin through mere 
supineness. One would have thought him a creole. 

The diaphanity of Babet contrasted with the solidity of Guenlemer. Babet 
was thin and learned. He was transparent, but no one could see through bim. 
The light might shine through his bones; but nothing in his eye. He called 
himself a chemist. He had becn a tumbler with Bobino. He had played 
vaudeville at Saint-Mihie!, He was a man who had intentions, a good speaker, 
who underlined his smiles, and punctuated his gestures. His occupation was 
to sell in the open air plaster busts of ths ‘‘ Chief of the State.” Moreover, he 
extracted teeth. He had exhibited phenomena at fairs, and possessed a trumpet 
and a van, with this inscription: ‘‘ Babet, artist-dentist, Member of the Aca- 
demies, makes physical experiments on metals and minerals, destroys teeth, 
and undertakes stumps which have been abandoned by his brother artists. 
Price, one tooth, one frane fifty centimes; two teeth, two france; three teeth, 
two franes fitty centimes. Profit by the opportunity.” (This ‘ profit by the 
opportunity ” meant—have as many teeth taken out as possible.) He had been 
married, and he had hadchildren. He knew nothing of what bis wife and children 
had become. He had lost them just as one loses a handkerchief. A noble ex- 
ception to the people among whom he lived, Bab t read the journals. One day 
when his family were with him in his van, he read in the Messenger that a 
a woman had produced a child, healthy enough to live, which had the face of 
a calf, and he cried out: ‘‘There’s luck! My wife would never have the wit to 
make me a child like that!” Since that he had speculated in Paris. 

Who was Claquesons? He was Night. He never showed himself until the 
heavens were masked with black. In the evening he sallied from some hole 
whither he returned before the day. Where was that hole? No one knew. 
{n the most complete obscurity, and with his accomplices, he always turned his 
back when he addressed them. Was his name Claquesons? No. He said 
himself, ** My name is Not-at-all.”” If a candle was biougbt in he would put 
on bis mask. He was a ventriloquist. Babel said, ‘‘ Claquesons is a night- 
bird with two voices.” Cliquesons was vague, uncertain, terrible. No one was 
sure that he had a name, for Claquesons was a sobriquet. No one was sure 
that he had a voice, for his belly spoke oftener than his mouth. He disappeared 
like an apparition, and when he entered it was as if he rose from the ground. 

A lugubrious being was Montparnasse. Montparnasse was a child. He was 
less than twenty years old, had a handsome face, lips resembling cherries, 
charming black curls, the bloom of spring in his eyes. He had every vice, and 
thirsted for every crime. The digestion of evil had given him an appetite for 
worse. He was the gamin turned thief, and the thief become murderer. He 
was handsome, effeminate, graceful, robust, aoft, and ferocious. The brim of his 
hat was raised on the left side to give place to a tuft of curls, in the style of 
1829. He lived by theft with violence. Lis cout was of the best cut, but 
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shabby. Montparnasse was like the ornament of a fashion’s sheet steeped in 
poverty and committing murders. ‘The impulse to all his crimes was the desire 
to be well dressed. The first grisette who said him, ‘* How,handsome you are,” 
cast the devil into his heart, and transformed this Abel into a Cain. Being 
handsome, he wished to be elegant; but elegance is idleness, and the idleness of 
a poor man is crime. Few ruffians were so dreaded as Montparnesse. At 
eighteen years of age he had left several corpses behind him. More than one 
passer-by lay with extended arms in the shadow of this wretch, with his face in 
a pool of bhod. Oiled, curled, belted at the waist, with the hips of a woman 
and the bust of a Prussian officer, the admiring murmurs of the girls of the 
boulevard around him, his cravat daintily tied, a life-preserver in his pocket. 
and a flower in his button-hole—such was this beau of the grave. 

The arrival of the police, under the guidance of Inspector Javert, 
rescues the intended victim of the ambuscade ; but in the confusion 
which ensues, Jean Valjean effects one more marvellous escape, and 
the curtain falls upon the third act of the drama. ‘Two more are to 
follow in four volumes—total, ten volumes for the entire work. We, 
and all who have read the six which are published, await them 
eagerly. 





DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 
Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Epwarp Farkener. With 
Maps and Drawings. Day and Son, 8vo. pp. 346. 


PHESUS, one of the most splendid of the ancient centres of 


_4 civilisation, as being one of the earliest places where the primitive 
heathen worship of the Greeks, derived from the Egyptians, was set 
up to great ‘* Diana of the Ephesians,” where the temple dedicated to 
this deity was so surpassingly magnificent as to take its rank for 
ever amongst the seven wonders of the ancient world; Ephesus—the 
seat of one of the Seven Churches of Asia, and thus closely allied 
with the early history of Christianity—is assuredly a place as worthy 
to be explored by the archeologists as Cyrene, Xanthus, and Hali- 
carnassus, upon all of which our Government has employed expe- 
ditions with very remarkable success, adding to the records of history, 
and recovering the most invaluable relics of ancient art from inevit- 
able destruction, and preserving them for study and as aids to still fur- 
ther discovery. Mr. Falkener has rendered very important service by 
bringing to notice the ruins of Ephesus, although he makes no pre- 
tensions to being a recent discoverer, for it is now seventeen years 
since he visited the spot where the ‘*‘ Empress of Ionia” once shone 
in such splendour, a city rivalling Rome in prosperity and luxury, and 
surpassing her in the size of her theatres, gymnasia, and forums, where 
the merchant princes of the old world congregated as they do now to 
London and Paris. 

This city (says Mr. Falkener), the port of lonia, situated on the river Cayster, 
was, during the whole period of classical antiquity, a place of the bighest 
importance. Owing to its favoured situation it became the mart of commerce 
of Asia Minor, and here was exchanged the produce of Greece and Egypt with 
that of the Persian Empire and Inner Asia, The wealth of the town, arising 
from such intercourse, exposed it to the covetousness of the Persian monarchs; 
but, after a long period of 300 years, during which it struggl+d in common with 
other cities of Asia, to maintain its independence, it was obliged to call to its 
assistance the Greeks of Europe, who, from protectors, became its most cruel 
oppressors, For upwards of a century it was held by the successors of Alex- 
ander, and after the defeat of Antiochus the Great, it fell into the hands of the 
Romans. The city suffered by an earthquake in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius, and though frequently wasted and destroyed, it ever rose to greater 
magnificence after each catastrophe. Its final destruction, which happened 
A.D. 253-262, cannot fail to impress the mind of the philosopher and the 
Christian, who think of its former glory, its Christian celebrity, and its final 
desolation. 

Mr. Falkener points out the remarkable accomplishment of the 
prophecied annihilation of the three out of the Seven Churches of 
Asia; the four that were commended being those which remain to the 
present day. 

In art Ephesus was no less famous than in commerce and military 
affairs; some of the greatest names in ancient art are associated with 
it; Parrha-ius, Zeuxis, and Apelles, the painters, were Ephesians, 
born and brought up in the schools there. Agasias, the sculptor 
of the famous Gladiator, was born there; and that it was a great 
school of sculpture is known from the fact that all the first sculptors, 
Praxiteles and Scopas, and even Phidias himself, studied there. Mr. 
Falkener suggests that as the ancient name of Ephesus was Smyrna 
Tracheia, it may have been the birth-place of Homer; at any rate, 
believing that the poet had a personality in the flesh, he claims him as 
an Ephesian by descent. Then there was the Temple of Diana, known 
to have been built by Democritus, Ctesiphon, and Metagenes, all archi- 
tects, who, with Philo, have written upon the subject, and deseribed this 
particular building. These works are lost, but Vitruvius refers to the 
treatise by Ctesiphon and Metagenes on the symmetry of the Ionic 
order of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Mr. Falkener differs 
from all the travellers in his opinion as to the site of the 
temple. The ruins which have generally been considered to belong 
to the eighth or last temple, and to which the description of Pliny 
has been made to apply by so many archzologist travellers, Mr. 
Falkener says, are those of the great gymnasium. His account 
says: 

_ I visited the country in the years 1844-45, when I travelled through all the most 
interesting portions of Asia Minor, visiting every ancient site, and exploring the 
ruins when these remains were considerable. Being alone, [ had no opportunity 
of excavating at any place, and contented myself with taking such hasty notes 
and sketches as time would permit. Here I remained one fortnight, notwith- 
standing that the ruins are situate on the borders of a pestilential marsh, and 
during this time sueceeded in taking a general plan of the whole city, with 
detailed measurements of its buildings. The temple has been swept away, and 








its very site is undistinguishable ; and it was not till my return to England, and 

sitting down to search into the accounts of ancient writers, with a view to pre- 
pare a descriptive accompaniment to the drawings, that I became convinced of 
the true site which the temple had occupied, and longed to return to those classic 
regions, that I might reduce my conjectures into certxinty. This, though four- 
teen years have elapsed since I wrote this paragraph, I have not been permitted 
to accomplish, and the task must be left to some future explorer. 

Mr. Falkener reconciles the accounts of Strabo, Xenophon, Vitru- 
vius, and Pliny, by taking the map published by the H) drographie 
(ffice, on which he places “the Temple at the confluence of the river 
Caystrus, with the stream flowing from the City Port, and he would 
suppose that the sacred port, or Panormus, occupied the space within 
the bend of the river in this locality.” This situation also agrees with the 
distance of 8000 feet from the quarries on the north side of Mount Pion, 
from which the marble to build the temple was obtained, as stated by 
Herodotus. ‘This distance is an important point ; Dr. Guhl, to whose 
opinions Mr, Falkener refers, would place the temple at a spot 
measuring only 2800 feet from the quarries. We are bound to 
say, that the plans and restorations given in the work before us 
have evidently been the result of immense labour and research, 
and, as we are expressly informed, they are founded upon actual 
survey and measurements, though, as the author very frankly 
says, the relative position of the various celebrated buildings, the 
ports or large docks, and the rivers, was unknown to him at the time. 

Mr. Falkener’s restorations are extremely interesting, however 
much we may feel that they are to so great an extent conjectural. 
The great temple he places at the head of the large artificial lake 
which was the commercial dock of Ephesus, this site being chosen as 
ground safer from earthquakes. The foundations are said to have been 
laid upon bags of charcoal. The proximity to the sea and the marshy 
ground would sufficiently account for no vestiges of the Temple remain- 
ing. The difficulty of settling these conjectures is, of course, one that 
can only be solved by complete exploration of the ground, with a regular 
system of excavations after the plan so successfully followed by 
Mr, Layard, Mr. Newton, and others. ‘The mere determining of topo- 
graphical facts, however, would be comparatively a minor inducement 
for a Government expedition. The real reward to be obtained, as we 
think without much doubt, would be in the examples of ancient art 
to be discovered. The ruins of Ephesus have hitherto not been the 
object of search, probably on account of the buildings being chiefly of 
the Roman period ; but they must have contained many works of the 
greatest statuaries, and there is no reason for supposing that these 
have been reduced to powder by the destroying agencies of time, or 
converted into building material by the natives of the place, in more 
fatal proportion than the ruins of the Mausoleum or Cyrene. 

Mr. Falkener naturally says little to urge the project of making ex- 
cavations, lest it should seem that the object of his book was to put 
himself forward as the director of such an undertaking, than whom, 
however, no fitter person could, we imagine, be found ; but he quotes 
the opinion of a recent traveller writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
—M. le Comte Jaubert—who speaks of Ephesus as an unexplored 
mine of antiquity, which would prove a lucrative undertaking by the 
immense number of statues and medals sure to be found. He also 
mentions a superb cameo found in 1790, which is to be seen in the 
library of St. Mark, at Venice, which has been described by Visconti, 
and considered by that great antiquarian to be a copy of some cele- 
brated statue representing Jupiter /®yiochus. This cameo is a 
sardonyx, and measures 2% inches in diameter. 

But whether the ruins of Ephesus are to he explored or not, the 
work before us is a most interesting compendium of all that is known 
in reference to the ancient city, and its present condition ; while in an 
appendix we have a compact view of the principal events, with their 
dates, connected with Ephesus from Bc. 1490 to the time of St. Paul, 
the founder of Christianity in Ionia, for the account of which period 
we are referred to the work of Conybeare and Howson—* The Life and 
Travels of St. Paul.” A chapter is given to the modern Ephesus, 
which is now no more than the Turkish village Aiaslook, a name by 
some supposed to be derived from the worship of Diana, as Ai 
in Turkish signifies the moon. The ancient Christian churches 
have crumbled away and been succeeded by a mosque or two, which in 
their turn are in decay, though exhibiting some exquisite examples of 
Oriental work in the style of the Alhambra, and being partly con- 
structed of columns stolen from the ancient Gymnasium. The Tomb 
of the Virgin used to be shown before this source of profit was trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, but there is still the tomb of St. John, and of 
Timothy, and the cave of the seven sleepers on the east of Mount 
Pion. The legend of the sleepers is, that during the persecution of 
the Christians, in the reign of Diocletian, a.p. 283-304, seven young 
men with a dog fled to acave, and, falling asleep, did not wake for 
200 years, when they found everything changed and all become Chris- 
tians, and they died themselves as soon as they awoke, The sleepers, 
who have names given them by the Turks, are held in great repute in 
the East, especially the dog Ketmehr, who is allowed a place in 
Paradise. But, like the sacred caves which the Prince of Wales 
visited, this grotto of the seven sleepers is reported to be filled with 
a burning and deadly wind. Mr. Falkener visited the cave and found 
it excavated in the form of tombs or sarcophagi. 

The remains of a beautiful aqueduct, built of white marble, are still 
to be seen, anda gateway, from which some slabs, finely sculptured 
wit! bas-reliefs in the late Roman style, were taken by the Rev. Mr. 
Arundell many years ago, two of which Mr. Falkener tells us, it is 
said, are in Russia, though one of these is supposed to be in the 
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possession of the Duke of Bedford, and they were all seen by Spon and 
Wheeler in 1676. 

The Diana of the Ephesians was not all like the chaste nymph with 
the favourite stag which we are familiar with from the well known 
Roman statues; the goddess was represented in her temple as the 
universal mother, covered with the breasts of women and animals, hence 
she was called “ multimammia,” and reavzecros. A small statue of 
this Diana Ephesia is preserved in the Naples Museum, the head and 
extremities being in bronze, and the body in oriental alabaster ; it 
is in style evidently derived from the Egyptians, both as regards its 
symbolic adjuncts of the nimbus and turret-crown with the zodiac 
necklace, and as to the legs, feet, and arms being carved in one block, 
without any attempt to show separation of the limbs. The very 
ancient worship of Diana of Ephesus is another reason for conjecturing 
that many antiquities might be discovered there, which would throw 
alight upon the archaic period of art, which is at present rather vaguely 
understood, and of which examples before the time of the /ginetan 
sculptures are entremely rare. Mr. Falkener gives a woodcut of the 
metope, discovered by Mr. Angell, at Selinus, which is one of the few 
examples of the period, and is additionally interesting from its bearing 
the remains of coloured ornament. It would be of the greatest 
interest to art if others could be discovered, and this, we are justified 
in anticipating, would result from excavations at Ephesus. 

Mr. Falkener has done good service by preparing a work, which is 
not only a valuable contribution to the archeology of art and the 
history of Ephesus, but an indispensable text-book and guide to any 
future discoverer who shall set himself to explore the ruins of the 
ancient city. 








THE REGENERATION OF TURKEY. 


Rechid- Pacha. Par Hirporyte Castixie. Paris: Sartorius. pp. 60. 
Unsere Zeit. No. XV. Article: Mustafa-Reschid-Pascha. Leipzig: 

Brockhaus. pp. 64 

eer WE NOW HEAR much more of Turkish baths 

than of the Turkish empire, the Turkish question has lost 
none of its interest; and notwithstanding the calm which reigns 
in Europe, compared to the turmoil in America, it is stiil the most 
important of all political questions. It is not our intention to 
compile a biography of Reschid Pascha from the clever little book of 
M. Hippolyte Castille and from the excellent article of the anony- 
mous German writer. To most readers it is known that Reschid Pascha 
was born at the end of 1799; that he rose chiefly by his own work ; 
that he was more than once ambassador to the Western Powers; 
that he was about half-a-dozen times Grand Vizier; that he was 
among the foremost of modern Turkish statesmen; that he died at 
the beginning of 1858. The leading aim of Reschid Pascha was to 
promote the reign in Turkey of Western ideas—of Western civilisa- 
tion. In opposition to this, there are the formidable hindrances 
created by diversities of religion and of race. These hindrances 
are intensified and multiplied by the relations of the Turkish pro- 
vinces to each other and to the central Government, reminding 
us of the German states of the Middle Ages. There are, beside 
a miscellaneous section, about twenty million Mahometans, about 
sixteen million Christians; but the feuds are more deadly between 
the Christians themselves—Latin, Greek, Armenian, and so on—than 
between the Christians and the Mahometans. The Ottoman Turks 
—the conquering, the prevailing race—form about a third of the 
whole population. But the Germans are not more than a fifth of the 
population in the Austrian empire; so that, as regards the dominant 
race, Turkey is better placed than Austria. If, however, Austria is 
an aggregate of lands and of races, not a homogeneous unity, it is, far 
more than Turkey, a rounded and compacted whole, Austria would 
have no geographical, if it had no ethnographical, difficulties. But 
as regards Turkey, it is impossible to pronounce whether its 
geographical or its ethnographical difficulties are the greater. 
Turkey consists of fragments, disconnected, disarticulated, which 
are scattered over the south of Europe, the west of Asia, 
the north of Africa. Even if all the inhabitants of the Turkish 
empire were of the same race and the same religion, it would 
not be easy to animate them with one common spirit, hold 
them together by one common bond. A branch of the huge Tartar 
family subdued some of the fairest regions of the globe, but it seems to 
have felt that it was in a camp, not a home—to have retained half of 
its nomadic nature. The chivalrous elements of the Turkish character 
are undeniable ; but the chivalry has never been ennobled or purified 
by a spontaneous culture. Though the Turkish literature is rich, yet 
those who have studied it profoundly state it to be an imitation, 
almost slavish, of Persian and Arabic models. Lamartine has said 
that the Turks as a race of men, and as a nation, are the first and 
worthiest among the races and the nations of the East. This is 
because they are free from Oriental servility and duplicity; are 
frank, manly, genuine. 

From the time of Othman or Osman L, from whom the present 
imperial dynasty is descended, and from whom the Turks Proper 
are called Ottomans or Osmanlis, till the death of Soliman II., the 
Turkish Empire marched for nearly three hundred years—though 
there were terrible reverses—to glory and greatness. Since Soliman’s 
death in 1566, the Turkish Empire has for three hundred years 
been declining in its influence over Europe. After the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571, Europe ceased to tremble at the Turkish name. 








Soliman IL. surpassed all his predecessors; and there are obvious 


reasons why none of his successors could be beroes in the puissant 
sense, It was from the enervating imprisonment, the hideous pollu- 
tions of the seraglio, that they ascended the throne. From what was 
half a dungeon, half a sepulchre, they burst into the light of day, they 
rose to the rule of men. Almost the only sign of vigour they ever 
gave was the order to strangle their brothers and to drown the 
wives of these poor wretches. By command of Moharhmed III. 
nineteen of his brothers were murdered and their wives drowned. 
Even Mahmoud II., who began reforms which his sons have 
been continuing, seized the sceptre with the accustomed vio- 
lence, the accustomed cruelties. Amurad IV., named the Turkish 
Nero, banqueted on blood to the extent of a hundred thousand 
victims, tattoo. of course, as many of his relations as came within 
the reach of his tiger clutch. The late Sultan Abdul Medschid—who 
commenced to reign in 1839, at the age of seventeen—had no san- 
guinary dispositions, was in the highest degree amiable. But even at 
seventeen he had sunk into a physical and moral lethargy from which 
he never could be roused. Ali who looked at his face were struck by 
the painful traces of melancholy and exhaustion. His father had died 
of a disease brought on by strong drink ; and Abdul Medschid, with, 
perhaps, naturally very noble qualities, died of the languor which every 
one must perish of who has never known a manly discipline, a manly 
life. Now, it would be as wrong to ascribe to Mahometanism the 
degeneracy of the Uttoman family, as to ascribe to the Christian 
religion the depravity, the debility, the idiocy of those faineant French 
kings whom the mayors of the palace first represented, and then 
displaced, The cardinal idea of the Mahometan religion is military 
fanaticism. Mahometanism and peace are simply incompatible. But 
the war which Mahometanism—to be real Mahometanism—must ever- 
more wage, requires leaders of the most exalted order as regards 
both sagacity and courage. It is as Mahometans that Mahometans 
fight. In most of them the patriotic sentiment is feeble. Hence, 
when the battle of Nisib was gained by Ibrahim Pascha in 1839, 
the wave of conquest should have been allowed to roll on; for 
it would have swept away, not the Turks asa people, but the Ottoman 
dynasty alone ; and the Mahometans, crowding from all quarters to a 
victorious banner, and reviving the ancient miracles of the Crescent, 
would have paused not till they had created an effectual barrier against 
Russian encroachment. 

Mahmoud II. of Turkey, and Joseph IL. of Austria strikingly 
resemble each other. The reforms attempted by both were as 
inopportune as they were incomplete. Reforms may be carried 
out spite of popular prejudice and the popular will. But there 
must be adamantine purpose, colossal energy. In his brutal 
fashion Peter the Great was a reformer. He barbarously com- 
pelled the Russians to lay their barbarities aside. It was not French 
varnish which he tried; but agencies which, if they did not pene- 
trate the innermost nature of the people, were fruitful at least in 
new and potent organisations. Peter the Great was a workman—if a 
rough one. Mahmoud IL., like Joseph II., wasa dilettante. In Turkey 
a large part of the landed property belongs to the Turks proper ; but 
to the nimble brain and more active hand of Greeks, and Jews, and 
Armenians, industrial enterprise and interchange are allotted. Now 
the military traditions of Turkey are not in concord with its industrial 
development. There are two nations, living side by side, a nation of 
warriors or the descendants of warriors—a nation of peaceful toilers. 
In the regeneration of Turkey, what would suit one of these nations 
would offend the other. The Mahometans in Turkey are decreasing, 
the Christians increasing. ‘This is as much as to say that the in- 
dustrial spirit has been making progress at the expense of the martial. 
But the industrial spirit by itself would turn the world into a work- 
shop, and obliterate nationalities. The dearest dream of the 
Manchester School, bat a dream in the realisation of which the 
disciples of that school alone can believe. ‘The union of the martial 
and the industrial is indispensable in these days. Now the 
prodigious resources of the Turkish empire lie buried or wasted 
because the martial and the industrial are entirely severed. 
Can, inflamed by Mahometan enthusiasm, Turkey, with a new 
dynasty, be conqueror afresh? If so, Turkey can safely be 
careless for a season about industrial achievements. But, if not, 
then the sooner Turkey is dismembered the better. Egypt has not 
lost by being independent of Turkey in all but the name; nor would 
most of the other provinces lose if, both in name and in fact, they were 
independent too. Indeed, we do not see how some of them—for in- 
stance, Servia—can give much longer even the semblance of obedience. 
Kossuth has lately proposed the scheme of a Danubian Confederation ; 
but this implies that Turkey would voluntarily abdicate. One thing 
all modern experience, all modern tendencies, condemn—the anoma- 
lous, the ill-defined vassalage so general in medieval times. A 
country should either be exclusively autonomic, or blended into living 
harmony with another. And the Turkish provinces should either 
obey the supreme control of Constantinople, or at once be declared 
free to govern themselves as they list. Whatever may be Engiand’s 
interest in Turkey, England should help Turkey no further than 
Turkey is attacked by other states. If a ‘Turkish province rebels, let 
Turkey settle the contest for itself. Even as regards the struggles 
which he has to make against his external enemies, we cannot help 
thinking that our aid has hindered and embarrassed rather than that it 
has assisted Turkey The discussions from time to time in the British 
Parliament show that the Turkish question is badly understood, because 
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geographical, ethnological, and religious diversities are not studied. 
Each province of Turkey must have separate consideration. Indeed, 
a little instruction in ethnography and geography, would be exceed- 
ingly useful to some members of Parliament. If our readers wish to 
be rather wiser than members of Parliament, they must not take 
their information about Turkey from the newspapers, but seek, by the 
aid of the best books and maps, to pierce into the significance and 
to ascertain the probable destiny of every Turkish province. ‘There 
is a large Sclavonic leaven in European, just as there is a 
large Semitic leaven in Asiatic, Turkey. Now what is called 
Pansclavonianism endeavoured, and, perhaps, still endeavours, to 
gain to its grand scheme the Sclavonic populations of Turkey in 
Europe. Such facts ought not to be overlooked, though it is only 
Germans, men of thought rather than of action, who deem them 
worthy of attention. Atticus. 


MR. RUSKIN ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

*¢ Onto this Last:” Four Essays on the First Principles of Political 
Economy. By Joun Ruskix. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
pp. 174. 

FTER A SECOND PERUSAL OF THIS LITTLE VCLUME, 

the contents of which we had before read in the Cornhill Maga- 

zine, we feel almost inclined to affirm that Mr. Ruskin’s nonsense, if 
not quite so valuable, is infinitely more pleasant reading than much 
more sensible matter as propounded by other writers. The most pro- 
digious paradoxes garnished with much kindly philosophy are expressed 
in that eloquent and effective style of which Mr. Ruskin is so con- 
summate a master. On the first appearance of these essays in the 

Cornhill, we were unfortunately amongst the number of those who— 

to use Mr. Ruskin’s own phrase—* reprobated them in a violent 

manner.” Not that we were by any means singular in this, as Mr. 

Ruskin tells us that, so far as he could hear, most of the readers they 

met with treated them similarly. ‘* Not a whit the less,” courageously 

writes Mr. Ruskin, “I believe them to be the best, that is to say, the 
truest, rightest-worded, and most serviceable things I have ever 
written ; and the last of them having had especial pains spent on it, is 
probably the best I shall ever write. ‘This,’ the reader may reply, 

‘it might be, vet not therefore well written.’ Which, in no mock 

humility, admitting, I yet rest satisfied with the work, though with 

nothing else that I have written.” So, to compare great things with 
small, Milton preferred bis ‘* Paradise Regained” to his ‘* Paradise 

Lost,” and Byron his ‘* Notes from Horace” to his ‘* Childe Harold.” 
The conclusions to which Mr. Ruskin’s political dogmata, laid down 

with an admirable imitation of scientific accuracy, lead him, are thus 

summed up in his preface : 

First, that there should be training schools for youth established, at Govern- 
ment cost, and under Government discipline, over the whole country; that 
‘every child born in the country should, at the parent’s wish, be permitted (and, 
in certain cases, be under penalty required) to pass through them; and that, in 
these schools, the child should (with other minor pieces of knowledge hereafter 
to be considered) imperatively be taught, with the best skill of teaching that the 
country could produce, the following three things: 

(a) the laws of health, and the exercises enjoined by them; 

(4) habits of gentleness and justice; and 

(c) the calling by which he is to live. 

Secondly, that, in connection with these training schools, there should be 
established, also entirely under Government regulation, manufactories and 
workshops, for the production and sale of every necessary of life, and for the 
exercise of every useful art. And that, interfering no whit with private 
enterprise, nor setting any restraints or tax on private trade, but leaving both to 
do their best, and beat the Government if they could,—there should, at these 
Government manufactories and shops, be authoritatively good and exemplary 
work done, and pure and true substance sold; so that a man could be sure, if 
he chose to pay the Government price, that be got for his money bread that was 
bread, ale that was ale, and work that was work. 

Thirdly, that any man, or woman, or boy or girl, out of employment, should 
be at once received at the nearest Government school, and set to such work as 
it appeared, on trial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wages determin- 
able every year: that, being found incapable of work through ignorance, they 
should be taught, or being found incapable of work through sickness, should be 
tended; but that being found objecting to work, they should be set, under com- 
pulsion of the strictest nature, to the more painfnl and degrading forms of neces- 
sary toil, especially tothat in mines and other places of danger (such danger 
being, however, diminished to the utmost by careful regulation and discipline) 
and the due wages of such work be retained—cost of compulsion first abstracted 
—to be at the workman’s command, as soon as he has come to sounder mind 
respecting the laws of employment. 

Lastly, that for the old and destitute, comfort and home should be provided ; 
which provision, when misfortune had been by the working of such a system 
sifted from guilt, would be honourable instead of disgraceful to the receiver. 
For (I repeat this passage out of my “ Political Economy of Art,” to which the 
reader is referred for farther detail) ‘‘a labourer serves his country with his 
spade, just as a man in the middle ranks of life serves it with sword, pen, or 
lancet. If the service be less, and, therefore, the wages during health less, 
then the reward when health is broken may be less, but not less honourable; 
and it ought to be guite as natural and straightforward a matter for a labourer 
to take his pension from his parish because he has deserved well of his parish, 
as for a man in higher rank to take his pension from his country, because he 
has deserved well of his country. 

The finishing touch to this admirable programme very distinctly 
marks the hazy sentimentalist. Mr. Ruskin actually insists that 
pauper funerals should be esteemed honourable, quoting in defence of 
this paradox, the well-known locus classicus from Livy which narrates 
how Valerius Publicola was buried at the public expense. 

We need hardly notice the text of this volume, which we have 
previously ‘‘reprobated ” in these pages; but we cannot refrain from 
quoting one of the newly-added notes: 





I am sorry to lose time by answering, however curtly, the equivocations of 
the writers who sought to obscure the instances given of regulated labour in 
the first of these papers, by confusing kinds, ranks, and quantities of labour 
with its qualities. I never said that a colonel should have the same pay as a 
private, nor a bishop the same pay asacurate. Neither did I say that more 
work ought to be paid as less work (so that the curate of a parish of two 
thousand souls should have no more than the curate of a parish of five bundred). 
3ut I said that, so far as you employ it at all, bad work should be paid no Jess 
than good work; as a bad clergyman yet takes his tithes, a bad physician 
takes his fee, and a bad lawyer bis costs. And this, as will be fartber shown in 
the ccnclusion, { said, and say, partly because the best work never was, nor 
ever will be, done for money at all; but chiefly because, the moment people 
know they have to pay the bad and good alike, they will try to discern the one 
from the other, and not use the bad. A sagacious writer in the Scotsman asks 
me if I should like any common scribbler to be paid by Messrs, Smith, Elder, 
and Co, as their good authors are. I should, if they employed him—but would 
seriously recommend them, for the scribbler’s sake as well as their own, not to 
employ him. The quantity of its money which the country at present invests 
in scribbling is not, in the outcome of it, economically spent; and even the 
highly ingenious person to whom this question occurred, might perhaps have 
been more beneficially employed than in printing it. 


Now we put the question to Mr. Ruskin whether he imagines that 
his own publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., pay Mr. Thackeray 
at no more liberal rate per page than they do the authors of such 
papers as ‘* Superstition,” ‘* Nationality,” ‘‘The Morality of Advo- 
cacy,” &c., which have appeared in the Cornhill. Or, if this com- 
parison be objected to, because Mr. Thackeray's contributions are not 
anonymous, whereas those of the writer or writers of the essays just 
alluded to are, does Mr. Ruskin suppose that the author of the ** Snob 
Papers” and the authoress of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman,” get exactly 
the same number of guineas per sheet from the proprietors of the 
Cornhill Magazine? We suspect, indeed, that Mr. Ruskin is hardly 
considered a prophet of political economy in his own literary land, as 
we see that he has transferred his wares from the columns of the 
Cornhill to those of Frasers Magazine. 

The word “skill” is discussed in the following curious note : 

Under the term “skill” I mean to include the united force of experience, 
intellect, and passion in their operation on manual labour: and under the term 
“ passion,” to include the entire range and agency of the moral feelings; from 
the simple patience and gentleness of mind which will give continuity and 
fineness to the touch, or enable one person to work without fatigue, and with 
good etfect, twice as long as another, up to the qualities of character which 
render science possible—(the retardation of science by envy is one of the most 
tremendous losses in the economy of the present century)—and to the incom- 
municable emotion and imagination which are the tirst and mightiest sources 
of all value in art. 

Itis highly singular that political economists should not yet have perceived, 
if not the moral, at least the passionate element, to be an inextricable quantity 
in every calculation. I cannot conceive, for instance, how it was possible that 
Mr. Miil should not have followed the true clue so far as to write,—‘‘ No limit 
can be set to the importance—even in a purely productive and material point of 
view—of mere thought,” without seeing that it was logically necessary to add 
also, ‘and of mere feeling.” And this the more, because in his first definition 
of labour he includes in the idea of it “ all feelings of a disagreeable kind con- 
nected with the employment of one’s thoughts in a particular occupation.” 
True; but why not also, “ feelings of an agreeable kind?’’ It can hardly be 
supposed that the feelings which retard Jabour are more essentially a part of 
the labour than those which accelerate it. The first are paid for as pain, the 
second as power. The workman is merely indemnified for the first; but the 
second both produce a part of the exchangeable value of the work, and mate- 
rially increase its actual quantity. 

“Fritz is with us. /e is worth fifty thousand men.”’ Truly, a large addition 
to the materia! force ;—consisting, however, be it observed, not more in operations 
carried on in Fritz’s head than in operations carried on in his armies’ heart 
“ No limit can be set to the importance of mere thought.” Perhaps not! Nay, 
suppose some day it should turn out that “mere” thought was in itself a 
recommendable object of production, and that all Material production was only 
a step towards this more precious Immaterial one ? 

The whole volume fully bears out the adage, that ‘* wit ” (we care 
not, in this case, to add the adjective ‘‘ great”) is nearly allied to 
“madness.” Its high-pressure sentimentalism cannot conceal the 
author’s utter ignorance of ‘ first principles ”—an ignorance slightly 
veiled under an affectation of extreme accuracy. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin 
informs his readers that the strong point of these windy lucubrations 
is their accuracy: ‘* The real gist of these papers, their central mean- 
ing and aim, is to give, as I believe for the first time, in plain English— 
it has often been incidentally given in good Greek by Plato and 
Xenophon, and good Latin by Cicero and Horace—a logical defi- 
nition of wealth, such definition being absolutely needed for a basis of 
economical science.” 

 Ohe jam satis!” A more odd mixture of arrogance and simplicity, 
pseudo-classicality and real literary power, and, at the same time, 
affectation of accuracy with a total absence of it, than are to be found 
in these pages, we have never yet seen. 


Of Anagrams: a Monograph treating of their History from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time. By HW. B. Wueatty. (Printed for the Author 
by Stephen Austin, Hertford, and sold by Norgate and Williams. 1862. 
pp. 186.)—This very elegant little volume contains a careful account of 
that elaborate and unserviceable trifling which consists in torturing the 
letters of a name into a word or words having some supposed reference 
to its original meaning. ‘The curious side of the subject consists in this, 
that many men of great intellectual ability have devoted much time and 
thought to working out these alphabetical trifles. Although any person 
who should now spend all his time in ringing the literal changes on 
“ Helen” or “Charlotte” would be very likely to end his days in Colney 
Hatch Asylum, it is by no means uninteresting to read the pleasant and 
well-written account which Mr. Wheatly gives of the vagaries of men at 
a loss how to consume their time. 
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A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. 

A Cruise upon Wheels: the Chronicle of some Autumn Wanderings 
among the desertcd Post-Roads of France. By Cuartes ALLsToNn 
Couuiss. London: Koutledge, Warne, and Routledge. 2 vols. 
pp. 310, 264, 

I ROBABLY IT WAS THE IDEA that a man who keeps his 

own vehicle is independent of all public means of locomotion that 
caused respectability to be defined as the keeping of a gig. Whether 
this be so or not, it was an excellent notion that seized the heads of 
two Englishmen, Messrs. Fudge and Pinchbold, happening at the 
time to be in France, to purchase a vehicle and a horse, and drive 
through the country from Calais to Geneva perfectly independent of 
railroad, diligence, or postchaise. In Messrs. Fudge and Pinchbold 

we suppose ought to be recognisable Mr. Collins himself and a 

compagnon de voyage. The notion, after some preliminary difficulties, 

was realised. A trap was bought easily enough; the horse was a 

more serious matter, and the one which, after much doubting, was 

purchased, turned out dead lame, and caused a serious interruption to 
the journey between Amiens and Paris, In spite of all difficulties, 
however, the project was eventually carried out, and in what way 
those who take the trouble to read these two very entertaining 
volumes will learn. They will repay perusal; for the notion is a good 
one, and is well carried out; and Mr. Charles Collins has a fresh, 
graphic, brightly descriptive style, of which the world has already 
formed a good opinion, A few samples will serve to show how Mr. 

Collins can amuse himself in a holiday jaunt. 

In the first place, we find Messrs. Fudge and Pinchbold in a horse- 
dealer's yard : 


All these things passed through the mind of Mr. Fudge as he gazed upon 
the animal before him, as he watched it being trotted up and down by 
the groom, as he approached it, and looked carefully all over it when this exer- 
cise was over. Whilst he was engaged in this occupation, Mr. Pinchbold came 
creeping up behind him, and whispered in his ear, 

*} don’t like that horse, Fudge,” be said, “ I feel convinced he is a biter.” 

‘* What nonsense, Pincbbold, how can you possibly know ?” 

“ | have been secretly examining his stall,” replied Mr. Pinchbold, ‘‘ and the 
wood-work of it is gnawed in a manner horrible to behold.” 

“He looks quiet enough to me,” remarked Mr. Fudge, as the horse was again 
trotted up and down; and then, turning to Monsieur Garrot, he inquired what 
kind of work the animal bad heen accustomed to. 

“ To every kind of work,’ M. Garrot answered, after slowly taking the straw 
out of bis mouth. 

“ Before going any farther,” said Mr. Fudge, who was rather posed by this 
comprebensive answer, * I should like to see one or two more of your horses.” 

“ Certainly,” said M. Garrot, “ bring out the black, Gustave.” 

The white horse was taken in, and after a long interval Gustave reappeared, 
conducting an anima! sv remarkable in its appearance as to be deserving of a 
special description. It was about seventeen and a half hands high, coal black, 
sloping from the top of the head to the crest, and from the crest to the tail ina 
sliding scale like a giraffe; it stood with its head in the air so high that it 
seemed wonderful how the groom could have put the bridle on withont ascend- 
ing a ladder; it had a feartul, rolling eye, tapering legs with small hoofs, In 
short, it looked like a demon-borse in a German romance, like a destroying 
horse seen in dreams, like the incorporation of strength, ferocity, and terror. 
Mr. Pinchbold fled into a distant doorway at sight of it, and even Mr. Fudge 
stood aside as the monster passed. 

‘*It is rather large,” he remarked to M. Garrot. 

“It is just the horse for a journey,” replied that gentleman, to whom Mr. 
Fudge had mentioned the object he had in view. “ He is so strong that no amount 
of work would fatigue bim.” 

“So I should think,” said Mr. Fudge, turning round so that he could not see 
the gesticulations of Mr. Pinchbold, who was making frantic signs to him in the 
distance. 

** Let him go,” cried Monsier Garrot to the groom, who was being lifted off 
the ground by the Demon in its efforts to escape. 

The groom made a virtue of necessity, and did let him go. He was then 
dragged at full ga'lop from one end of the yard to the other. Ilere he made a 
struggle which somehow or other brought the Demon’s bead round, and so he 
was conveyed back again at the same pace. Having succeeded in guiding the 
dream-horse to a place where his career was checked by a dead wall, the animal 
was now brought to a stand-still. 

‘“* Great resources,” said M. Garrot, quietly. 

Mr, Fudge felt inclined ‘or something with fewer resources, so he made known 
to M. Garrot that he thought the Demon-horse was a foot or two too large, and 
that he should be obliged if he could show bim something a size smaller. 

* Bring out the brown mare, Gustave,” said M. Garrot. 

The Demon- horse, after various plunges and rearings, was somehow or other 
got into the stable-door, and Mr. Pinchbold emerged from his place of retirement. 

“It is hopeless,” he said, as he approached the place where Mr. Fudge was 
standing. 

“ Why, we have only just begun!” replied Mr. Fudge. 

“The mere fact of such on animal as that being presented to us at all is 
enough to discourage one,” remarked Mr. P.; ‘‘ and here, by all that’s dreadful, 
comes another. What extraordinary hind-legs!” 

The remark of Mr. Pinchbold on the posterior extremities of the horse which 
was now trotted out for inspection, seemed certainly more than justifiable. 
Surely there never were two hind-legs so far apart as those of ‘‘ the brown 
mare.’’ When she turned her back and trotted up the yard, the appearance 
presented was something so remarkable that Mr. Fudge could not help com- 
menting on it to M. Garrot. 

“They are not very far apart,’ said that gentleman. ‘“ For the rest, if they 
were, it would only be a sign of strength.” 

“It is a sign of some borrible kicking propensity, I feel convinced.” said Mr. 
Pinchbold. ‘ Whatever you do, Fudge, have nothing to do with that horse.” 

_ ** According to you, my dear Pinchbold,” replied Mr, Fudge, ‘* we should be 
in a fair way of having nothing to do with any horse.” 


In the course of the journey they visited the little town of St. Pol, 
and at the inn they encounter a priest of most formidable appearance: 


“Good evening, gentlemen; you have just arrived ? How did you come? 
The diligence has been in some hours; have you come from Arras, from 
Bethune, from Doullens, where, in short, have you come from ? 














Now, to be greeted the moment you are inside the door of a strange s#lle a 
manger, arriving dead tired, exhausted with hunger, blinking out of the dark- 
ness, with such a volley of questions as tiis would be disconcerting enough in 
itself, even supposing the inquiries to have emanated from a person ot pre- 
possessing or even of an ordinary appearance. But when this rude assault is 
immediately connected with an apparition of the Liggest, the ugliest, the most 
villanous, the bonyest, the most muscular, the largest headed, the largest 
mouthed, the hugest nosed, the protudingest eyed, the dirtiest handed, end alto- 
gether the most appalling priest ever beheld by mortal eyes, then, indeed, is the 
situation one calculated to make the strongest set of nerves quake, whilst the 
effect upon those of a weaker type is something that the mind shrinks from 
contemplating. 

When Mr, Pinchbold beheld the apparation which we bave described, he 
shrunk back, and left Mr. Fudge to meet the first shock of the encounter with 
the priest. He was seated in the very middle of a long bare table, apparently 
waiting for his supper, solacing himself in its absence with buge lumps of bread. 
But not the hugest lump that he could put into his mouth was able to arrest 
for one moment the flood of questions which issued from it. He invariably 
spoke with his mouth full, and as his tongue was too large even for his mouth, 
and his voice was a very loud one, it may be imagined that the effect was not 
pleasing. Everything this fearful man did was done violently, and as if he 
had far more of the vital element in him than he knew what to do with. He 
eat violently, he breathed violently, be spat violently, he pushed back his skull- 
cap from a low retreating forehead, and scratched his head violently, he stared 
violently. He was so alive, so huge, so goggle-eyed, and his long black cassock 
covered so gigantic a frame, that be seemed, as Mr. Pinchbold gazed in borror 
upon him, to expand and fill the whole apartment. 

We have seen that this tremendous personage was down upon our travellers 
the moment they entered the room, but when they had reached the table and 
sat down opposite him, which they were obliged to do, as there was only one 
lamp, and that hung immediately over the priest’s head—when they were thus 
encamped opposite to him, bis questions came thick and fast indeed. The worst 
of it was, that when Mr. Pinchbold became the object, as not unfrequently 
happened, of these questionings, such was his panic-stricken condition, that he 
could not articulate a single word, so that Mr. Fudge had not only to answer 
for himself, but for his friend; a position which would have been sufficiently 
embarrassing, even if Mr. Pinchbold had not kept on continually nudging him 
under the table, entreating him, in their native tongue, to mind what he was 
about, as he felt certain that the priest was a spy, who would betray them in 
some way or the other into the hands of government. 

“You are travellers, gentlemen; where do you come from ? From St. Omer’s, 
eh? And before that? From Calals?—really. But how did you travel— 
there is no public vehicle at this hour? Oh! in your own carriage, ana with 
your own horse. That must be an expensive way of travelling; but you 
are rich ?” 

“ By no means; quite the contrary.” 

“Oh yes, you are; all the English are rich. Only the Irish are poor. They 
suffer and remain in poverty because they are faithful. Are you cold? 

“No; not particularly. 

“Ts that gentleman cold ?” pointing to Mr. Pinchbold; his teeth are chatter- 
ing. Heiscold. He is younger than you are, is he not? To look at-him, one 
would not give him more than twenty-six or twenty-seven years. Do you 
always travel together ?’’ 

‘* Not always.”’ 

“And this carriage, did you bring it over from England wich you? No? 
But the horse, doubtless ?” 

‘* No, neither horse nor carriage.” 

“You have travelled in France before ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘ You have been at Paris, at Boulogne, at Lyons, at Dijon, no doubt ?” 

“No doubt.” 

‘“‘ Have you been at Amiens, for instance ?” 

“* Undoubtedly.” 

“ And this gentleman—has he also visited all these places? ” 

‘*t He has visited some ; but, to the best of my belief, not allof them. You 
have never been at Dijon, have you?” said Mr. Fudge, addressing the last 
sentence to Mr. Pinchbold in their native tongue. 

“ Yes—no; I don’t know—never mind—don’t tell him,” 

‘Your friend does not speak French ? ” asked the priest again. 

“Yes; he speaks the language just as badly as I do. Come, his name is 
Pinchbold, and my name is Fudge, and we are both English, and we are travel- 
ling through France, and we have our own horse and our own carrivle, because 
we want to see the country and to study its inhabitants, and to satisfy ourselves 
whether the rumours which have reached our metropolis, attributing to the 
French priesthood the custom of asking incessant questions, is founded on fact: 
and so now you know all about it.” 

The priest continued his questions, nothing daunted by Mr. Fudge’s last 
remark, ‘‘ Was Mr. Pinchboid travelling with the same views? Was he mar- 
ried? Was Mr. Fudge married? Had Mr. Fudge any brothers or sisters ? 
Were any of his brothers or sisters married ? Oh! his sister was married. 
What was the profession of tbe gentleman who had married Mr. Fudge’s sisters ? 
Mr. Pinchbojd, bad he any brothers or sisters? Had he any a1nts or uncles? 
Ob, he had an uncle by the mother’s side, had he? Was Mr. Pinchbold’s 
uncle by the mother’s side married? Had Mr. Pinchbold’s uncle by the 
mother’s side any offspring ? ” 

At this point in the proceedings, the supper making its appearance, the atten- 
tion of the worthy divine became so utterly absorbed in the contemplation of an 
attack upon it, that beyond a final inquiry whether they meant to eat any bread, 
coupled with an assertion that he knew that the English never did eat any bread 
with their meals—beyond this, the travellers were at length left to themselves, 
and allowed to occupy themselves with eating their own suppers, or watching 
the priest of St. Pol as he flung himself upon his. 

But if the priest was horrible to behold when merely engaged in stancbing his 
appetite with occasional morsels of bread, what was he now, that laving crossed 
himself on his wicked old breast, he set bimself in earnest to work at the viands 
which were placed before him? Such a noisy eater was this priest; such a 
uevourer, with his eyes, of the dish that was to follow that which be was en- 
gaged upon—such a lapper-up of soup, such a whistling chewer of tough bouilli, 
such a tearer of the underdone flesh of cold gigot, such a cruncher of the bones 
of young chickens, that all appetite forsook our travellers at sight of him, and 
they were not long in finding an excuse for abandoning the salle a@ manger ; 
leaving their terrific tormeutor still at work with a stream of omelette aua fines 
herbes running out of each corner of bis mouth. 


The lame borse had to be replaced by auother, which they pur- 
chased in Paris. This time the travellers drew a prize, and were pro- 
portionately grateful. When, st the end of their journey, they had 
to part with ‘ Blinkers,” as they fondly christened the good little 
beast, the parting was a sore trial : 
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The little horse was alone with Mazard, and the two appeared to be engaged 
in a highly interesting conversation, which Mr. Fudge’s entry interrupted. There 
were no other horses in the stable, and all the other stalls were vacant as there 
had been a great demand for carriages in the hotel that day. For the same 
reason, the grooms and drivers attached to the establishment were absent also. 
Mr. Fudge closed the door, and advancing to the dark corner where Blinkers 
stood, he entered the sta!l and laid his hand upon bis shoulder. 

The poor beast went through the usual established form which was his notion 
of fun, and laying his ears back, turned bis head away, and began routing with 
his nose among the few grains which lay at the bottom of the empty manger. 
Acting strictly in accordance with precedent, Mr. Fudge should at this time 
have feigned to be oblivious of the presence of the little horse, but he had not 
the heart to perform his usual part, and so when Blinkers turned his head round, 
he found this disconsclate gentleman standing with bis face towards him, and 
still with his hand upon the horse’s shoulder. 

_ So, it is over, Blinkers,” he said. ‘I almost wish, now that it has come to 
this, that it had never begun: to turn you into money—thougb, Heaven knows, 
not to profit—is almost like se'ling a friend. Alas! I have not many friends 
that I should feel the parting from as I feel the separation between us two. And 
what now has become of the memory of all thy defects—those startings and 
shyings, and those stumblings which have so depreciated thy worth—they 
seem all forgotten, and nothing but thy merit remembered. There was so much 
of that, my little horse, that it swallows up the remembrance of thy faults. 
For, besides that thou wert so strong, and so capable of labour, more than many 
a larger animal than thyself, thou were gifted with the gentlest nature and 
sweetest temper that ever horse possessed. Those ‘flaws and s‘arts’ arose not 
from defect of temper, but of nerve, and—I shrewdly suspect—from some fault 
of vision yet more,” ‘ 

_ The animal thus fondly addressed was by no means insensible to the affec- 
tion thus bestowed upon it, for he was nibbling with his lips at Mr. Fudge’s 
hands, and putting his nose into the pockets of that gentleman’s shooting- 
jacket all the time he spoke. ‘ 

“And now,” Mr. Fudge continued, ‘you are going to a manége, Blinkers, 
and you going to spend your life in ambling round and round a riding-school, 
with small urchins and litile ladies on thy back.” 

Blinkers was now occupied in affectionately chewing Mr. Fudge’s left 
trouser; but it is one of the advantages of habitual shabbiness in attire, that 
the seedy are not obliged to pause in moments of emotion to consider their 
clothes, - 

““Fleaven send they may be kind to thee!” Mr. Fudge went on, as he took 
the poor beast’s head in his hands, and drew it towards him. “I would that 
I were able to keep thee, but I am poor and may not afford it, and I have 
business to attend to, and I must not spend my life in rambling up and down 
the world with our friend Francis Pinchbold, with Mazard and thee.” 

a Heaven send they may be kind to thee!” said Mr. Fudge again, as he 
raised Blinkers’ soft nose to a level with his own face, and pressed his lips 
against the velvet skin. 

When Mr. Fudge left the stable, with Mazard following at his heels, he was 
obliged to take his spectacles off and wipe them, for a mist had gathered on 
the glass, 

“ Thave brought you,” said Mr. Fudge, as he re-entered the room in which 
he had left his friend, “I have brought you Mazard back, at any rate. As 
long as he is about us we shall have eomething to remind us of our journey, 
and when we start again—” 

“ Start again!” interrupted Mr. Pinchbold. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Fudge. “This journey has been too successful for us to 
abandon this way of life altogether, and I hope and trust that one of these 
days we shall be off again, and Mazard shall go with us.” 

Mr. Pinchbold, sitting with his elbows on the arms of his chair, and looking 
down ruefully at the dog at his feet, shook his head in unspeakable 
despondency. 

ss iy will have another cruise yet,” said Mr. Fudge, with a kind of desperate 
gaiety. 

Mr. Pinchbol 1 shook his head again, and again looked down at Mazard, who 
was gazing hard at him, and wagging his tail s!}owly and thoughtfully, as dogs 
will when taking in a conversation. : 

“Never,” said Mr. Pinchbold; ‘‘our travels are ended; besides I havea 
presentiment.” 


Mr. Collins gives an itinerarium of the journey and statement of 
expenses; both of which will be interesting to those who may desire 
to imitate this excellent example. The journey occupied twenty-three 
days of travelling and seven days of rest. The total distance was 402 
miles, and the expences of the way (not including the cost of the horse 
and vehicle, which was partly recouped by sale at the journey’s end) 
was 28/, 9s. Gd. for the two. Not a very expensive journey surely. — 





THE HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The History of New South Wales; with an Account of Van Diemen’s 
Land [Tasmania], New Zealand, Port Phillip [Vietoria], Moreton 
Bay, and other Australian Settlements. Comprising a Complete 
View of the Progress and Prospects of Gold Mining in Australia. 
The whole Compiled from Official and other Authentic and Original 
Sources. By Roperick Fuanacan, Member of the Australian 
Literary Institute, and of the Philosophical Society of New South 
Wales. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
pp. 567. 

HIS IS NOT a very well digested or accurate work, but it is one 
which bears tokens of much industry and laboriousness, and 
which can hardly fail to be of great service ‘to the future historian of 

New South Wales. In some respects it may be considered a posthu- 

mous work, Its writer has unfortunately not lived to revise a con- 

siderable portion of the first or a single page of the second volume ; 
and this circumstance alone makes us reluctant to trace out its short- 
comings, 

The gigantic progress of the colony is inadvertently testified to very 
strongly by the difference of the space of time allotted to each of 
these volumes. The first bears date from 1605 to 1838, nearly two 
centuries and a half, while the latter is occupied with the history of 
but twenty-three years, viz., from 1838 to 1861. 

It is, however, within the last twelve years that the colony has ad- 
vanced with the growth of a young giant. By how many years the 











gold discovery has accelerated that growth it is impossible to say ; but 
we can now hardly forbear from smiling when we read that in 1851 it 
was considered as something beyond the marvellous that one vessel 
should carry such a freight a3 11,6482, from the colony. Curiously 
enough, the gold discovery settled one vexed question between the 
colonists and the Imperial Government, viz., that of transportation, 
It would have been worse than absurd to bave continued the system 
of conveying men for punishment to that land which so many millions 
of deserving persons were anxious to reach. ‘S’o conter such a pre- 
miam on crime was manifestly inadvisable, and that which would not 
improbably have been the cause of bad blood was for ever set at rest. 

The same discovery also expedited the advent of those * perfectly 
free institutions” of which Mr. Flanagan speaks so admiringly. 
Whether, however, an unbridled democracy is the best form of consti- 
tution for a young and swiftly growing colony is a moot pomt which 
the future will solve. Already acute observers have laid themselves 
open to the reproach of prejudice and ill-judgment by suggesting that in 
these same institutions lie hid the germs of no very distant disunion 
and contention. 

As a specimen of the somewhat magniloquent and rather loose style 
of the writer we give the following character of Sir Charles Firz-Roy : 

If we look more intimately into the administration, we will tind that to 
Fitz- Roy personally must be attributed no inconsiderable share of the success 
by which it was attended. Rarely, if ever, can a government be successful, 
the head of which is not capable; but, not to be guided by general maxims, 
we find that Fitz-Roy was far from being that indolent, plea-ure-seeking man 
whom his-enemies would depict him. We know, as a matter of fac’, that he 
made numerous tours through the colony and voyages along its coasts at no 
inconsiderable personal inconvenience. He was the first of all the governors 
who traversed the squatting districts, encouraging by the presence of the repre- 
sentative of royalty, the pioneers of enterprise and civilisation. Nor was his 
industry in the cabinet less than his energy abroad, if we are to believe those 
who had the beat opportunities of knowing. It is said that no paper of im- 
portance passed through his office, not only without his personal perusal, bat 
without being minuted by him. 

An undue partiality for the fair sex was the weak point at which Fitz-Roy 
was most assailed; and in the censure in this particular his sons were always 
involved. Yet while there was abundant reason to know that the family were 
under the influence of this failing, which in their case may be considered here- 
d tary, there is no well authenticated proof that their amours were in themselves 
calculated to produce detriment to the public morals, or injury to private 
honour. On the other band, it is known that the sons of the governor were on 
intimate terms with numerous young women of the middle class, whose repu- 
tation and prospects in no way suffered by an acquaintanceship which appears 
to have been as harmless as it was frank. 

If in the agitation on the convict question, Fitz-Roy, on one occasion, did 
depart from the line of strict duty, it is certain that the difficulty of his posi- 
tion, the excited state of public opinion, the unscrupulous character of some of 
those who were opposed to him, and, above all, the vitupera'ion which was 
poured on himself and family, through the columns of one or two not very re- 
putable newspapers, to some extent afforded him an apology. On the other 
hand he will ever be entitled to respect and gratitude for the success which 
attended the meastres of his government for carrying the colony over those 
difficulties which beset its career during the great social revuluuion which 
followed on this discovery of its golden treasures. 

We can hardly open any portion of the second volume without 
coming upon something to remind us that Australia bears no little 
resemblance to her mother England. ‘The Colonial Pai liamentary 
debates, which Mr. Flanagan transfers almost by wholesale to his 
columns, are full of allusions to “committees,” to “speakers,” to 
‘*honourable members,” to ‘*the opposition,” the ** premier,” &c. 
Every great event is celebrated, as among us, by a public dinner ; 
and people who have done nothing whatever are presented just as 
liberally with testimonials in the antipodes as they are amongst our- 
selves. The colony has its universities and public schools, framed 
exactly after the English models, its bishops and archdteacons, its 
Radicals and Conservatives. Englishmen are fortunate who, if 
poverty or love of change drive them from their birthplace, are cer- 
tain to find a ‘* New Salamis ” on the other side of the globe. 

Mr. Flanagan’s volumes owe not a little of their size to extracts 
from parliamentary reports, newspapers, pamphlets, &e. ‘They are by 
no means as pleasant reading as they might have been made by a 
writer not less painstaking, but more humourous ani imaginative, 
than Mr. Flanagan. In his pages a duel, or the imposition of a new 
tax, a public dinner or a financial debate, are all and each described 
in the same steady humdrum, but somewhat stilted, style. He begins 
and ends his story without animation, though, as a repository of many 
facts and not a little fiction, his pages, doubtless, have their value. 

His history concludes as follows : 

A very considerable proportion of the farmers of New South Wales are men 
who, until advanced in life, never handled a plough, perhaps rarely saw one, 
Brought up as artisans, mechanics, and ordinary labourers, most of them re- 
sorted to farming as a means of attaining to that independence, the love of 
which being deeply implanted in every human breast, is most effectively grati- 
fied in the case of a working man by the possession of a spot of earth which 
owns no landlord and swells no rent-roll. If with these disadvantages and 
drawbacks the colonists cultivate so extensively, and in many in-tances so pro- 
fitably, what may not be expected when agriculture receives that attention 
which its importance merits, and which it already begins to receive 2? What 
may not be hoped for in regard to Australian agriculture when the colonists 
have learned by artificial means to avail themselves of the tull benefit of those 
rains which fall so abundantly through their territory, when the process of 
manuring is better understood and applied, when improved and_ scientific 
methods of farming are practically taught, when the more perfect and more 
effective implements and machines are introduced and generally brought into 
requisition ? 

In fine, as the founding and establishing of the Australian colonies may justly 
be rezarded as one of the greatest achievements of the British nation, so it may 
be asserted that, as regards the congeniality of its climate, the adaptability of its 
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soil, the abundance of its resources, and, above all, the freedom of its institu- 
tions, political, religious, and social, Australia will prove the best outlet for the 
exuberant population of the British islands, the best field for establishing in a 
new division of the globe a nation which, possessing all the characteristics of 
Britons, may rival at the southern limit of civilisation the name and the fame 
which their progenitors have established amid the great nationalities of the 
northern hemisphere. 
VANITY CHURCH. 

Vanity Church. 2 vols. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

HIS IS, unless we greatly deceive ourselves, the first work of a 

new author, and bears, as might be expected, many marks of 
inexperience, It is not so much a novelas a series of sketches, strung 
together with little art or unity. Even when there are good poiats in 
the plot, the author sometimes unpardonably neglects them, as in the 
case of the story of Jane Edwards, who is spirited away to Liverpool 
and lost sight of at the time that her adventures were beginning to be 
most interesting. ‘The characters, too, are almost all tinged with 
caricature. In the‘ veil” wornby one of them—the Rev. Dr. Tarbet— 
and in his moralisings thereupon, we have a very close copy of one of 
Hawthorne’s most striking stories, ‘*‘ The Black Veil.” 

Having thus almost exhausted objections to begin with, we have 
now to say that we have found a great deal to amuse and interest us in 
this unpretending work. It is, first of all, avery readable book. We 
read it almost at a sitting. If it does not carry you along witha 
strong and swelling suction, it yet pleases and titillates you onwards, 
It displays, too, on the part of the author a very remarkable extent, 
diversity, and catholicity of reading, and the writing of the tale is, in 
general, spirited and good. In the characters of Dr. Griflith, with his 
‘*blue pill,” and here and there in that of Dr. Tarbet, there 
is no small amount of humour discovered. ‘The electioneering 
and Parliamentary experience of Mr. Rochester is recounted 
in a clever and amusing style. But we are inclined to think 
that the main merit of the book lies in its faithful picture 
of the working of Poor-law parish boards, and the inhuman 
grinding of the faces of the poor which takes place there under the 
guise of humanity. Our author—is he a parish clergyman ?—has 
evidently watched such doings with his own eyes, and his photographs 
carry the mark of trath in their every line. His Snakes, Lards, and 
Snarls are real, probably living, characters, and so are their victims, 
his Mrs. Pigotts, Ann Mathiesons, Mary Purvesses, &e. We honour 
the writer for the boldness and energy with which he exposes the 
cheese-paring penuriousness, the cold callousness of feeling displayed 
by those who, ‘‘ drest in a little brief authority,” seem to have been 
chosen to their posts of poor-house managers, chiefly on account of 
their want of all heart and all charity. Ruskin says that never was 
there an age in which more was done for the poor, and yet never were 
they more estranged in feeling from the better classes, but he does 
not, we think, assign any cause for this. One cause surely must lie 
in such proceedings of poor-house boards as are so graphically set 
forth in ‘* Vanity Church.” We would strongly recommend this book 
to general acceptance, were it for nothing else than its direct and 
vigorous dealing with one of the clamant abuses of the day. It 
proves the writer to be a warm-hearted and right-thinking man. 

As aspecimen of the good writing of the book, we quote a passage 
descriptive of Mr. Herbert, a wise and wealthy man, devoted to 
astronomy. 

An ardent student of the heavens, he had left the smoke and stir of the great 
city to pursue, under the clear, cloudless sky of a rural district, that science 
which had absorbed the vigour of his youth, and now occupied the ripened 
powers of his manhood. He had selected the Priory—originally the seat of one of 
the monastic orders, and carrying the mind back, by its hoary, time- worn appear- 
ance, to past ages—on account of the unbroken seclusion he conceived it likely 
he might enjoy under its roof, and inthe hope that, undisturbed even by the 
echoes of those great tides of life which fret and foam in cities, he might devote 
himself with greater earnestness to that science which was in his case the hand- 
maid of religion, as well as served the purpose of a mystic ladder, by means of 
which he ascended from earth to heaven. The study of this sublime science, 
which frequently occupied him in his observations until the grey light of 
morning broke in upon him from the flaming East, did not render him, as it 
renders too many of its disciples, either flippant, undevout, or atheistical; on the 
contrary, it confirmed his faith and deepened his humility. While the 
unlearned wrest this science to their own destruction, Mr. Herbert found it 
served the purpose which the chariot of fire and the horses of fire did to the pro- 
phet, and bore him upwards to that Great Being to whom the universe is but asa 
grain of sand, and the ages which have flowed, and shall flow, but as the 
momentary vibration of the pendulum. 











THE HISTORY OF A PARISH. 
History of the Parish of Ecclesfield, in the County of York. By the 
Rev. J. Eastwoop, M.A., Curate of Eckington, Derbyshire ; 
formerly Curate of Ecclesfield. London: Bell and Daldy. 1862. 

p- 558. 

OCAL ANTIQUARIANS have ere this done excellent service 
LJ in their generation, but there is always some little danger lest 
they override their hobby, and give us the annals of Little Peddling- 
ton on a scale adapted to the history of a province or a nation. 
Ecclesfield is, no doubt, an important part of Yorkshire, and 
Yorkshire is confessedly an important part of England; but five 
hundred and fifty-eight pages to one parish is somewhat too liberal an 
allowance to any country parish to suit the taste of most readers who 
have no paternal acres within its boundaries, and are not otherwise 
locally connected with it. Life, indeed, is too short to allow us to 
give that attention to the acreage, population, boundaries, crops, 
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scenery, sporting locales, &e., of any one little spot in this 
island, which Mr. Easty-ood demands for his favourite parish. 
Of book-making there would, indeed, be no end, if every country 
curate were to employ his leisure time in collecting the history of all 
the persons who have lived or died within the precincts of the parish 
where he pursues his vocation, eking out the already inordinate details 
by printing all parish memoranda, whether curious or not, by copying 
allthe monuments in the churchyard, and by describing, with the 
accuracy of the French scholar who spent four years in translating the 
first sentence of Cicero’s speech “ Pro Archii,” every testimonial from 
a silver teapot to a pair of slippers which had ever been presented to 
a former vicar or curate. 

Mr. Eastwood gives us pages of such stuff as the following : 

“This marble commemorates the fate of CHARLES 
fourth Son of the late WILLIAM BOOTH, Esquire, of Brush House, in 
this parish, 
and Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 52nd Regiment of Light Infantry; 
Who fell a sacrifice to his voluntary services, while gallantly leading his 
Men to the Breach, 
At the Storming of Badajos in Spain, 
On the night of the 6th of April, a.p. 1812. Aged 23 years. 
Of his honourable career in the duties of his profession, 
The best monument is the testimony of his Fellow-soldiers 
To his firm and enterprising spirit, and to his meritorious exertions ; 
Of his private worth and rectitude, the remembrance of his afflicted Brothers 
Who jointly erect this tribute to his character ; 
Which survives his remains as an example for imitation, 

And a source of humble confidence in his happy transition to life Eternal.” 

On a brass plate: 

‘‘ Sacred to the memory of John Kaye Booth, Esq., Doctor of Medicine of 
Gittingen and London, and sometime Principal of Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
Gifted with unusual powers of both body and mind, he practised as a physician 
with high distinction and great success, in Leeds, Birmingham, and Bath, and 
with the habits of a scholar he acquired profound knowledge in classical Litera- 
ture and physical Science. As a Magistrate he administered justice uprightly 
yet mercifully, and at Birmingham, where he resided for more than 30 years, 
he vigorously upheld the authority of the Law in times of popular commotion. 
In his social and domestic character he was exemplary and uniform. Active in 
doing good, benevolent and honourable as a man, a kind neighbour, and a 
devout Christian. After an absence of half a century employed in the earnest 
pursuit of his profession, he returned to Brush House, the Home which he had 
inherited, and where he resided ten more years. A brief illness, contracted 
in the performance of public duties, terminated his useful and laborious life, on 
the 14th of Jan. 1859, at the advanced age of 81 years. 

‘* ‘Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’” 

This is followed by equally lengthy monumental inscriptions in 
honour of various other Booths. No doubt worthy persons enough in 
their day, but who, after life’s fitful fever, might have been allowed to 
rest undisturbed. 

Even the Order in Council for preventing burials within the parish 
church of Ecclesfield is given at full length; as is also a lengthy 
circular, written by the present vicar, asking for subscriptions towards 
the restoration of the church. The letter-press is further eked out 
by a description of the residences of the gentry in the parish. 

We have now said enough to show that this book is hardly likely 
to attract the general reader. It has its good points, no doubt. 
Though it possesses but little claim to originality, no one ean fail to 
acknowledge the industry and laboriousness of the writer. Discretion 
he apparently had no need of, as it appears to have been his object 
to collect every scrap of matter, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
had the remotest reference to the parish of Ecclesfield, and to 
insert it in his volume. We have little doubt, however, that Mr. 
Eastwood’s work will find due acceptation from the Ecclesfieldians ; 
and we trust that its perusal will originate many local antiquarians, 
though we do not hope that they will all think it necessary to publish 
the result of their researches. 








ELLICE: A TALE. 

Ellice: a Tale. By L. N. Comyy. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 1 vol. 

peer this is not what is termed in these days a “ sensation 
novel ;” it is, on the contrary, a record of quiet home life. One 
great charm about this book is, that it exactly carries out the intention 
of the author, no more being attempted than what is accomplished ; there 
is no straining after effect, no plot, no mysteries, no attempt at brilliant 
writing, but the auther relies on the truthfulness of the characters he 
depicts as the sole means with which to captivate the attention of his 
readers. More especially will this book interest young people, as its 
subject is principally that portion in the lives of a family when its mem- 

bers are just budding into man and womanhood. 

At first, when we took up this book we feared it might prove dull, and, 
indeed, when we had ended it, our great wonder was, that more than four 
hundred and fifty pages had been written and so few events detailed 
therein; but we must confess our fears were not realised. The tale 
proved not atall adullone, and although the subject is anything butexciting, 
still there is much pleasant reading in it, and with a high moral tone 
running throughout, making it especially suitable for young readers. The 
lesson they may learn from its teaching is, that the greatest trial of a 
young life, if rightly used, may prove its greatest blessing, a lesson which 
few pass through this life without learning at one time or another. 

Ellice Lewistone is the second daughter of Mr. and Lady Mary Lewis- 
tone, people with a handsome property and in a high social position. 
The father is a stern, silent man, who, in his younger days, had seen 
much trouble. With the high-born, well-bred, beautiful lady-mother we 
have but little to do. Ellice, the second daughter, and Gerard, the only 
son, the idol of his family, are the principal characters who interest us. 
From his birth every one had given way to Gerard; even his stern father’s 
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face wore a sunny smile, and his eye kindled with love when his only son 
was with him. He was a fine high-spirited lad, captivating alike his 
equals and dependents with his frank, open manner, and winning, boyish 
ways. But he had a strong, determined will, and was getting headstrong 
and unmanageable, when, through the influence of his uncle, General 
Gordon, a tutor is introduced into Lewistone Hall. Mr. Harrison 
proves himself exactly the master best fitted for his pupil. He has many 
battles with Gerard’s domineering temper; but, in the end, succeeds 
in curbing the strong will without breaking it, and _ leading, 
step by step, the boy to a higher and holier view of the duties 
and responsibilities of his life. Ellice is her brother’s constant 
companion; in their play-hours they are inseparable, fishing to- 
gether, and getting into scrapes together; in fact, Ellice makes an idol 
of her brother, and is never happy when out of his sight. Gerard 
tries hard on many occasions to inculcate some of his tutor’s teaching 
into his sister's more careless mind. The following is a scene which 
takes place in Gerard’s study, after an argument between the two upon 
the line of conduct to be pursued by Gerard: 

“You are always thinking whether things are right or not,” she said, after 
@ pause. 

“ Well, and so are you—are you not ?” 

“1! no, indeed I’m not. Don’t hate me, Gerard; but I can’t pretend to be 
good when I’m not. If 1 like a thing I do it; if rot, I don’t, unless I’m 
obliged—which is very often, by-the-by,—for Miss Evans is always making me 
do things lcan’t bear; and then I’m cross. But as for doing them of my own 
free-will, because they are right, 1 never thought of such athing. Why, in 
that case I should never have any happiness. It is so disagreeable to do things 
one hates.” 

“Yes, so it is,” Gerard said thoughtfully; “but then I suppose things that 
are right are very often disagreeable ; and yet they must be done, or what be- 
comes of our promise ?”’ 

‘Promise! What promise ? 

“Oh, Ellice!” 

“Why do you say ‘Ob, Ellice!’ in that way ? 
are talking about, really. Tell me what you mean.” 

Gerard made no answer; but he got up, and going to the book-case took 
down a book and stood turning over the leaves, whilst Ellice looked at him with 
rather a puzzled air. 

‘What is it? Why, it’s a prayer-book,” she exclaimed, as he showed her 
what he had been looking out. ‘ Well! that is only the Baptismal Service. 
What has that got to do with me? Oh, I know! Somebody promised some- 
thing for me. Let me see. Yes, we say the same sort of thing to Miss Evans 
on Sundays, and very tiresome and long it is. ‘They did promise and vow 
three things in my name.’ I remember now. But nobody thinks anything of 
that ; we only say the catechism till we are confirmed, and then we shall have 
nothing more to do with it.’’ 

“Not with the catechism, perhaps, but your promise will be the same; at 
least, you will promise for yourself then, so it will be more.” 

“Well!” said Ellice, “‘you know 1 never asked my godfather and god- 
mothers to promise anything for me; so it isn’t my fault if they said 1 would 
do things that I can’t. Don’t look so shocked, Gerard; I don’t mean that I 
want to be wicked, but I never knew that anybody was obliged to think of all 
those things that are said there; and if I am to promise to do them all, I had 
better not be confirmed, for I am sure I should never keep my promise.” 

“Oh, Ellice! how can you talk in that way ? You can try.” 

“Try! what would be the use of that? I couldn’t do it if I tried ever so 
hard. I have often heard those things read in church at christenings ; it’s im- 
possible to do them, and I have always wondered why they were read; but it 
never came into my head that we had anything to do with them, or that 
people thought more about them after they came outof church. Oh, it would be 
quite useless for me to try! they are a great deal too difficult.” 

“ But, Ellice, why are they more difficult for you than for anyoneelse? You 
would be helped.” 

‘That would do me no good. If I did a thing right once I should do wrong 
the next time. I should be always going back.” 

“ Bat you could try again. Everybody goes back sometimes; but still it 
must be right to try.” 

“ Sometimes! it would'nt be that with me—it would be always. No, it’s no 
use talking. Some people are born to be good and others to be wicked, and I 
am one of the last. I don’t mean that I would do anything very wrong, but I 
can’t always be thinking whether a thing is right or not; and though there 
are some things I might be able to do, there are a great many more I could not. 
But don’t be angry with me, Gerard, please. You are not, are you?” 

“Angry! no, indeed. Why should I be angry? But I wish you thought 
differently,” he said rather sadly. ‘I can’t bear to hear you talk in that way, 
Ellice. I wish we thought alike about such things. 

‘**Do you?” she said eagerly. ‘Would it please you if I did?—If I were 
trying to think of them?” 

‘* Ah, Ellice, if you would! 
no good.” 

Ellice shook her head. 


I never made any. What do you mean?” 


I don’t know what you 


But not for me—not to please me. It would be 


“I’m afraid that would be my reason if I did try. 
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But don’t look like that, Gerard. I mean to read this again, and see what 
people really promise; for I’m sure before [ had no idea there was anything 
that concerned me there. No one ever told me so. But, dear me! It would 
be no use trying. I should be always forgetting; there are so many things to 
do. You don’t mean to say that you can always remember ?” 

‘No, indeed, I forget very often—every day—a great many times. 
one needn’t give up for that.” 

Ellice looked at him for a few moments very earnestly, and then she said,— 
‘*T am sure, Gerard, no one would ever suppose you cared about such things. 
If you had not told me I should never have guessed you thought of them at all. 
You always say and do everything oft-hand, as if you had no time to think 
about it. 

“Dol? Oh, yes, I know what you mean,” he said, with something like a 

sigh. “Iam socareless. Everybody tells meso. And yet I do think of them 
—only not half so much as I ought. But, Ellice, you needn’t be like me; you 
may do so much better if you try,” he added eagerly. 
Poor Ellice! she does not escape the punishment always dealt to those 
who set up an idol of clay. On his fifteenth birthday her brother is taken 
away from her; heis shot while pleading for the life of some pigeons 
belonging to a poor man, and which one of his companions insisted upon 
shooting. The happy death-bed is touchingly described, and the heart- 
rending struggles which Ellice makes before she can forgive the boy who 
shot her brother, and before she can recognise the chastening hand which 
sends sorrow for an appointed work, all bear evidence to a right-thinking, 
serious mind. To those who find pleasure in reading of the ways and 
aspirations of young lives we heartily commend ‘’ Ellice.” 


But still 


Poems. To Parents and Guardians, and Others. By Avery NEWMAN. 
Illustrated. (For the Author, John C. Hotten. 1862. pp. 136.)—Mr. 
Avery Newman’s volume commences with a poem in memory of thie late 
Prince Consort, the opening lines of which run thus: 

The heavens weep—the land in darkness mourns ; 
Bold Mars with mail his vengeful breast adorns ; 
-Eolus hushed—Apollo veils his head: 
Albert—Prince Consort—Thane of Peace, is dead ! 
A flag, insulted, claims our proudest keel, 
To chide who dare beneath its folds to steal, 
And willing hands the emblem to the breeze unfold, 
But palsied, heed what mournful minute guns soon told. 
The dew-clad symbols to the half-masts cling ; 
Cannon groan ; and bells, solemn dirges ring ; 
Westminster and St. Paul’s tbe knell promote, 
Whose iron tongues a nation’s grief denote : 
3ut not alone in outward show this grief, 
Who pulls the ropes by weeping seeks relief: 
And crape-bound braves, with muffied drums, defer their rage, 
And gently speak, their sovereign's sorrow to assuage. 
“ Apollo,” “ AZolus,” “ Mars,” “ Albert!” we can only say with Dominie 
Sampson, “ Prodigious!” There is a genuine touch of nature in the idea 
of the sexton or bell-ringer seeking relief from his toil by weeping for the 
Prince Consort. ‘ Mute Love” drags its length along through fifty-four 
stanzas. The ardent but bashful lover sees his “ Rose” reading a book. 
She, to encourage him, goes away and leaves the volume behind: 
Then wistfully he turns, 
Her welcome book to take ; 
Oh how his cheek now burns, 
And knees beneath him shake. 
His hand so greatly shakes, 
He scarce a word can read ; 
Then stupid blunders makes, 
And sighs, excuse to plead. 
“ Absence strengthens friendship, 
When last thoughts were kindly ;” 
Martin Tupper’s * Friendship ” 
’Tis he reads so blindly. —&ec. &c 
These “ poems” are dedicated to the Secretary of War. We are happy to 
see from the title-page that the author has not been able to find any pub- 
lishers so foolish as to purchase the worthless rubbish which he styles 
“poetry,” and we trust a good long bill will moderate his eagerness for 
rhyming for some time to come. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock have added to their “ Shilling-Volume 
Library” Zhe Chain of Destiny. By Vane Inerton Sr. Joun. 

We have also received: An account of Tie New and Unparalleled Dis- 
covery in the Art of Embalming, whereby the Original Form and almost the 
Natural Expression of Life are Ltetained, as Exemplified in the Appearance of 
Julia Pastrana. (Published at 191, Piccadilly.}——The Uses and Abuses of 
the Turkish Bath. By Fdward Haughton, M.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.) List of the Vertebrated Animals Living in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London, (Longmans.) Handel; a Poem. By 
H.S. Perkins. (Robert K. Burt.)——The Messiah. By G. F. Handel. 
(Boosey and Sons.) 
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EDUCATION. 


A Simultaneous Method of Teaching to Read. By George Wurte. 
London: Houlston and Wright. pp. 112. 
FPHE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK has long occupied a prominent 
: position as a practical schoolmaster, and has been very successful 
In carrying out methods for the improvement of elementary education. 
He regards the methods of teaching the ordinary subjects of school 
routine as still unsatisfactory, and has, in the little book before us, 
embodied the results of his experience in his endeavours to improve 
that most essential subject—reading. After a brief review of the plans 
commonly — he gives full and clear details of the simultaneous 
method. This seems as admirably calculated to secure attention as to 
facilitate progress. It also provides a safety-valve for the talking 
power of schoolboys—no mean point—and necessitates the active co- 











operation of the teacher with the work of the class, thus placing very 
frequently the benefit of a good model for the pupils to imitate. We 
believe in all cases in which the method has been fairly tried that it 
has become not only very successful in lessening the tedious drudgery 
of overcoming the mechanical difficulties connected with the early 
stages of reading, but that it is also very suitable for facilitating good 
modulation and accuracy of articulation in the more advanced steps. 

A Letter to Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., on the Augmentation 
Grant, &c. By J. Lanaron, B.A. (u. J. Stevenson.)—A temperate, 
but forcible statement of the schoolmaster’s case against the Revised 
Code. The evil which called forth almost unanimous reprobation 
the writer shows still exists. While the framers of the Code deprecate 
interfering with managers, so as to secure suitable payments for 
schoolmasters, they imperatively demand that the schoolmaster should 
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give to the pupil teachers instruction for one hour and a half per day 
either before or after the usual school hours. Ifmasters and managers 
are to be left to make their own arrangements as to payment, why 
not also as to the work to be done? If the extra labour be rendered 
imperative, why not the scale of remuneration? Surely the least that 
should be done would be to give schoolmasters a claim on the grants 
which they must earn, to the amount of their certificate of augmen- 
tation. 

First Steps to Reading: being an Introduction to the Graduated 
Series of English Reading Books. By J. 8. Laurie. Parts I. and 
II. (Longmans.)—This is a plan to supersede the old method of 
teaching reading by means of spelling. Adopting a plan somewhat 
analogous to the Lancasterian method, which teaches words first and 
grammar afterwards, Mr. Laurie teaches the sound and significance 

There is much to be 


of the words first, and then their orthography. 
urged in favour of this method, and but little against it. Mr. Laurie’s 
Reading Books are well and intelligivly arranged. The sounds of 
common words are impressed upon the memory by some simple nar- 
rative or nursery rhyme. 

thymes, Jingles, and Songs; with Music for Nurseries and Infan 
Schools. Edited by J.S. Laurte. (Longmans.)—This little collec- 
tion of nursery rhymes contains many old friends and more (to us) 
new ones. ‘Polly put the Kettle on,” ‘* Hushaby Baby,” “ Ding, 
Dong Bell,” ‘* Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” and ** Little Jack Horner,” 
were known to us betore; but we must confess that our studies in 
nursery lore had not brought us to ** Blowsey Boys Bubble O!” 
“* Moss and his Mare,” and the “Song of Bob O’ Link.” 

The Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messengers of Mathematics. 
A Journal Supplied by Junior Mathematical Students, and Conducted 
hy a Board of fditors composed of Members of the Three Universities. 
(Macmillan.)—This is the third number of a publication which must 
be highly appreciated, and cannot but be exceedingly useful to those 
for whom it is intended, Its purpose is to supply a medium for the 
circulation of novelties and discoveries in mathematics, new problems, 
and new methods. If the number before us is a fair sample, the 
design is in hands very competent to carry it out. 


a. CODE.—On the 9th of June the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education passed a minute to confirm 
the Code as last altered, and to provide for its coming into operation atter 
June 30th in the present year. The annual grants, however, falling due 
up to June 1863 are to be paid up to this date. Whether this unfortunate 
Code, which has nauseated everybody for the last six months, will, even 
In its present mangled form, be carried out, is very problematical. Its 
most unjust features uf brea -h of faith to certificated schoolmasters, and 
ruin to needy schools, yet remain. In aaswer to aa inquiry from the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, the information is curtly given by Mr. Lingen that 
teachers have no claim or “lien” on the grants under the Revised Code, 
unless their salary be less than three times the amount of the augmenta- 
tion. Taking this at an average of 20/, we learn that this gentleman 
regards a schoolmaster as being “sufficiently paid” by 60/.a year! We 
need no special prophetic power to proznosticate the pitiable condition 
to which elementary education must be reduced when schools are taught 
by persons who can obtain no higher remuneration than such a miserable 
pittance. One would have thought the wrong-headed officials would 
gladly have seized upon the opportunity of softening the hardest feature 
of this Code by directing that schoolmasters should have this first claim 
on the grante in lieu of their certificate angmentations, of which they have 
been so ruthlessly deprived The contest from which Mr. Lowe and the 
Times retired with the discredit of defeat is in reality not a compromise 
but a temporary truce. The opponents of the Code are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the measure as it stands. Tae public have for a time been 
wearied with the contention, and this apathy of exhaustion has been mis- 
taken for acquiescence. But there are already murmurs loud and deep. 
The storm is only delayed, and will certainly burst forth as forcibly as 
before, if the Goverument vessel be not relieved of more than one unfor- 
tunate and mischievous Jonah. 

The Senate of the University of London have given notice that the 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Laws in this University, will 
be held tomorrow, the 24th inst., and that for honours in July. The sub- 
jects in which candidates will be tested are Stephens’ “ Blackstone,” 
Dumont’s “ Bentham,” principles of legislation, eenveyancing, law of the 
courts of equity, law of the court of common law, Roman law, law of the 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, For the higher degvee of Doctor of 
Laws, the examination will take place on the loth and 12th July, the 
subjects, in addition to the above, being the principles of legislation 
applied to international law, civil law, criminal law, law of evidence, 
judicial organisation and procedure. The examination will be conducted 
by Mr. Herbert Broom, M.A., and Mr. Joseph Sharpe, LL.D. 

Oxford.—On Saturday, the 11th day of October next, an election will 
take place at Exeter Voilege to three scholarships and two exhibitions. 
Of the scholarships, two are of the value of 701. per annum, and are open; 
to the third, value 50/. per annum, candidates born in the diocese of 
Exeter, or educated for the last three years therein, have a prior claim, if 
duly qualified. Of the exhibitions, one is open, and the other is, in the 
first instance, limited to the sons of clergymen resident in either of the 
counties of Devon or Somerset. In the election to one of the scholarships 
or exhibitions weight will be given to mathematical proficiency. Candi- 
dates for the scholarships and for the exhibitions are requested to call on 
the Rector, on Monday, the 6th of October, at seven p.m. ; but previous 
application, by letter, should have been made by the candidates for the 
exhibitions, 

_ The Vice-Chancellor has called the attention of members of the Univer- 
sity to the following extracts from the regulations relative to admission, 
&c., &c., to the Military College at Sandhurst : “1. The admission will 
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be from 16 to 20 years for candidates for the infantry, and trom 16 to 20 
years for candidates for the cavalry, Students from the Universities wil 
be admissible one year later in each case. 2. An examination prescribed. 
3. Candidates who shall have passed an University examination will be 
admitted without the preceding examination, on such conditions as shail 
be defined from time to time by the Secretary of State for War.” 

The judges of the Stanhope Prize have signified to the Vice-Chancellor 
that they have awarded the same to Mr. Charles Martin, scholar of New 
College ; proxime accessit, Mr. George Augustus Simcox, scholar of Corpus 
Christi College ; subject—* Cardinal Wolsey.” 

There will be an election at Magdalen College, in October next, to 
seven demyships and two exhibitions, of the value (room, rent, and 
tuition included) of 75/. per annum, and tenable for five years from the 
day of election. Of the demyships five will classical, one mathematical, 
and one in natura! science. Of the exhibitions one will be classical, the 
other in natural science, No person will be eligible who shall have 
attained the age of 20 years, and (in the case of the mathematical and 
natural science demyships and exhibitions) who is not sufficiently 
instructed in other subjects to matriculate as a member of the college. 
And no person will be ineligible or entitled to preference by reason of his 
place of birth. ‘Testimonials of good conduct will be required, and a 
certificate of birth and baptism, which must be presented to the President 
on Monday, the 13th of October, between the hours of two and six p.m. 
The examination will commence on the following day. Candidates for 
the exhibitions will be required to show that they are in need of support 
at the University. Particulars relating to the examination in natural 
science and mathematics may be obtained by applying to the President 
or senior tutor. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


} ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Donizetti’s opera, ‘ Don Pasquale,” 

brought Mme. Guerabella before the public in a character very 
different to that of “I Puritani.” On the whole, we may say that Mme. 
Guerabella as a singer displays about the same amount of talent in opera 
buffa as in opera seria. Her version of the lively Norina is intelligent 
and comme il faut without exhibiting any salient points; but she 
seldom rises above a certain level of what may be termed propriety, and 
a3 rarely succeeds in endowing the character with any strong amount of 
individuality. In act ii, the soprano music in the celebrated quartet, was 
given with considerable force and clearness, and the loud encore which 
followed was amply merited on the part of all concerned. The duet with 
Don Pasquale (Sig. Zucchini) act iii, “ Dove corre in tanta fretta,” 
demands more stage vivacity than Mme. Guerabella at present possesses, 
and although the beautiful melody, a due, with Zucchini, ‘“ E duretta la 
lezione,” was better sung than some other portions of the music in which 
she had concern, the effect was by no means so irresistible as we have 
been used to expect from singers who have essayed the part of Norina. 
Sig. Giuglini, as Ernesto, was careful and painstaking, and he gave the 
popular serenade, “ Com’ e gentil,” with so much sweetness that he was 
compelled to repeat it. M. Gassier’s Dr. Malatesta was excellent. Quite 
at home in the part, he took advantage of every musical point. In the duet 
with Zucchini, “* Cheto, cheto,” he was justly entitled to his share of the 
applause and the recall. Sig. Zucchini is certainly the best Don Pasquale 
who has trod the metropolitan boards since the days of Lablache. ‘Luis 
is no small praise. His portraiture of the unfortunate old beau is one of 
those excursions into the regions of the ridiculous which very few are 
able to take with advantage. How cautiously does he conduct the cere- 
monies of courtship; how timidly does he touch the hand of his bride ; 
how critical his alarm when he sees the letter on the floor which he cannot 
stoop to lift ; how severe his agony when he finds himself in the toils of 
an extravagant and indomitable virago. These and many other curious 
points abounding with fun and humour told with immense effect. The 
performance throughout was highly applauded, and all the principals were 
recalled when the curtain fell upon the third act. 

Hanpet Festivay.—Saturday, the rehearsal day at the Crystal 
Palace, was attended by so great a concourse of visitors, that it par- 
took largely of the character of a regular perfurmauce. Certainly, a more 
imposing spectacle than that presented by the central transept during the 
time this preliminary meeting lasted, it is not easy to describe. The 
whole of the vast area, together with portions of the galleries abutting 
upon the transept, were filled with visitors ; the ladies clad in rainbow hues, 
and the lords of the creation in the fancy costumes of summer, imparted 
no inconsiderable degree of lightness to the solid blocks of humanity 
alphabevically parcelled out upon the floor. The orchestra, rising tier above 
tier, with singers and players upon instruments of all sorts, presented a 
modern illustration of a section of the Coliseum of old Rome; the building 
itself, too, with its flowers, statues, and bright glass covering, lent not a 
little towards completing the picture. The orchestra included 3635 
persons, viz., 3120 choralists and 515 instrumentalists. Of these the 
trebles and altos numbered 810 each; the tenors and basses750each. From 
an official document we learn that several interesting acoustical experi- 
ments had from time to time been made in order to test the effect of the 
arched roof thrown over the orchestra, and that these experiments had all 
but guaranteed a certainty of the desired success. The central 
pdint of the arch is hardly a hundred feet in height; the entire 
orchestra with the span beyond it, as far as the intersection of the 
great transept with the naves, is solidly roofed in, and consequently 
the performers are stationed within a concave enclosure. Notwithstand- 
ing the care, labour, thought, and outlay upon the much-desired achieve- 
ment, we question gravely if the object has been gained, viz., that of 
making the transept of the Palace a good situation for sound. It is quite 
certain that from three thousand extended throats, and the din of five 
hundred instruments, aided by the giant strength of the organ, sounds 
have been called into existence which must fall somewhere. The question 
is where. Certainly not in the press gallery, and equally certain is it 
—as far as our own experience goes—they do not journey far right or left 
of the conductor’s chair. As it would be manifestly unfair to criticse 
what is really the promise, and not the performance, it is sufficient to note 
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that, with the exception of the music denominated “ grand selections, 
which was given in its entirety, only a few choruses were tried. From the 
‘* Messiah,” the * Hallelujah,” and the pendant fugue to “ Worthy is the 
Land,” and the double choruses from “ Israel.” Mme. Tietjens sang the 
last airin “Samson,” “ Let the bright Seraphim,” so magnificently that 
an encore resulted. Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Beletti,and Mr. 
Weiss, each essayed a small portion of the music assigned them, but the 
voice of Tietjens alone reached with distinctness the ears of those in the 
situations specially referred to. 

The “Messiah” day (Monday) drew, as might have been expected, a 
very large concourse to Sydenham. The lovely weather gave peculiar 
attractiveness to it, and long before an individual was seen in the orchestra, 
nearly every seat had its occupant. We are not about to enter upona 
long history of the oratorio in question—a composition now so well known 
among the lovers of sacred music, that it becomes quite unnecessary to say 
a word in reference to its merits. The principal vocalists selected to 
illustrate the prominent features of the oratorio were Mlle. Tietjens, 
Miss Parepa, Mme. Sainton- Doiby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Belletti, and Mr. 
Weiss. It appears from acircular distributed about the building, that Mr. 
Santley was originally engaged to divide the bass music with Sig. Belletti, 
but, “ owing to unforeseen circumstances,” the committee prevailed upon 
Mr. Weiss to undertake his share of the duty. What the “unforeseen 
circumstances ” were must be left to conjecture, as Mr, Santley sang at 
St. James's Hall the same evening. Mr. Reeves was in splendid voice, 
and from the quiet opening recitative, up to the strong air “Thou shalt 
dash them in pieces,” he sang with a brilliancy and power that evoked 
hearty manifestations of delight. The soprano music was shared by 
Mile. Tietjens and Miss Parepa. To tie great German vocalist was 
allotted “ How beautiful are the feet,” and the opening aria of the third 
part, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Miss Parepa had the florid 
* Rejoice greatly.” Belletti shone as usual among “The people that 
walked in darkness,” yet by no means eclipsing Mr. Weiss in ‘ Why do 
the nations.” The choruses were sung not only with a power of sound 
but with a nicety of expression that canuot be too highly extolled. Per- 
sons present, 15,694. The “Grand Selections” on Wednesday consisted 
chiefly of pieces but rarely heard. Thus the inconceivably grand solo 
and chorus from St. Cecilia, “ As from the power of sacred lays;” then 
the chorus from “ Saul,” constructed on a ground bass, “ Envy, eldest born 
of hell;” the laughing chorus from “ L’Allegro,” &c. Mlle. Tietjens, in 
“OQ had I Jubal’s lyre” (Joshua), and “ Let the bright seraphim,” expe- 
rienced a renewal of the honours conferred on her at the rehearsal in 
these popular solos. Mme. Sainton-Doiby’s music was drawn chiefly 
from “ Solomon ” and “ Sampson "—two names suggestive of indomitable 
mental and physical strength. Mr. Reeves and Sig. Belletti had also solo 
parts to sustain. When we have said that the entire performance of 
Wednesday was from beginning to end all but faultless, facts are embo- 
died which would gain but little force by the polish of words. Persons 
present, 14,143. 

St. James’s Hati.—All things considered, there has been no concert 
more thoroughly interesting given by the Director of the Monday Popular 
series than that of the 23rd inst. No doubt the especial object of the 
concert had much to do with the influencing of so large a portion of the 
visitors occupying double-priced seats. It is quite certain, for a less 
cause than that of pure benevolence, such a band of instrumentalists could 
not have been yoked to play the music in the order of distribution allotted. 
The company were evidently charmed with the programme and with the 
manner in which the items comprised in it were interpreted. Schubert’s 
trio in B flat, for pianoforte, vilin, and violoncello, had Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Herr Laub, and Herr Davidoff for itsexponents. With three such 
artistes it is quite needless to advance a remark upon the subject of execu- 
tancy. Beethoven's sonata, for pianoforte alone (Op. 10), is regardedas the 
most vigorous, if not the most absolutely beautiful of the sonatas belong- 
ing to the period of which it may be said to form the climax. Beethoven, 
entirely ignoring previous models even of his own creation, herein gives 
the rein to his Pegasus and soars far beyond the reach of ordinary thinkers. 
This sonata, in D, is better known than some others from the same fertile 
brain, and as it was minutely examined when played a short time since at 
the same place by the same inimitable expositor (Mr. Charles Hallé), 
critical analysis may now be dispensed with. A quartet in B flat, played 
for the first time in this country, was, of course the leading feature 
of the entertainment; more especially as it proceeded from the pen of 
Herr Ernst, for whose benefit the concert itself was promoted. 
Although not thoroughly qualified in pronouncing an opinion upon 
a work of such a kind trom a single hearing, we hesitate not in 
declaring it to be full of merit. In a quartet, when constructed with the 
skill that distinguishes the real master from the empiric, there is very 
frequently more learning, mind, and fancy than in many of the operatic 
works which achieve for its author a world-wide reputation, and often 
something surpassing fame in substantiality. Chamber works appeal 
chiefly to the musically-educated, and hence the knowledge of their 
existence is, comparatively speaking, limited, and their intrinsic excel- 
lencies bounded within narrow circles. In addition to the quartet of the 
gifted violinist, his ‘ Elegie” (“sur la mort d’un objet chere”) for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, was introduced, and with unqualified success. 
Although placed low in the programme, such is the beauty of the com- 
position itself, and so exquisitely was it performed by Herr Joachim and 
Mr. Benedict, that a repetition could not be avoided. Nor ought the 
“ Pensées Fugitives,” the conjoint work of Stephen Heller and Ernst, to 
be overlooked as perfect gems in their way. The vocalists were Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Santley. In the Ernst quartet, Herr Joachim 
played first violin, Herr Laub second, Molique took the viola part, and 
Sig. Piatti the violoncello. It is gratifying to learn that the philanthropic 
exertions brought to bear on this event have realised rather more than 
3002. 

The concord of sweet {sounds which began early in the week at St. 
James’s Hall, has been kept up without flagging through nearly the 
whole of it. The Musical Union gave another matinée on Tuesday, to a 
highly distinguished circle. Beethoven’s quintet in C, and other music 
of a similar kind, supported by the Joachim party, with pianoforte solos 
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by Herr Jaell, were the chief ingredients in the programme. In the 
evening a concert, purporting to aid the fund of the North Middlesex 
Volunteers, “ under distinguished patronage,” took place. The bill of 
fare was lengthy, and the dishes so various as to suit all tastes. On the 
following morning, the “ Sisters Marchisio” and a bright array of cele- 
brities attracted a fashionable auditory to the entertainment provided by 
Herr Kuhe. When evening came, Mr. Leslie and his admirably trained 
choir—on this occasion considerably enlarged—had possession of the 
orchestra, and sang several of their choicest pieces. Mendelssolin’s 43rd 
Psalm appeared to make a great impression on the minds of foreigners, 
who formed a large portion of the auditory. Nor was Friday 
a dies non in a musical sense. Mr. Charles Hallé completed 
the week with another of his popular Beethoven recitals. The 
celebrated sonata appassionata (Op. 57), was played and _ illus- 
trated in his unsurpassably impressive manner. Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington stood alone as the vocalist. At Collard’s Rooms Mr. 
Aptommas continued on Tuesday his series of harp recitals, in which he 
was strongly supported by several eminent brothers of thestring. Mlle. 
Parepa introduced a new (?) cavatina, entitled “The Spirit of Spring.” 
Miss Lizzie Wilson’s annual concert on the same day at the Hanover- 
square Rooms showed that the béadficiaire has a large circle of friends. 
At Mrs. Merest’s grand morning concert which took place on Tuesday in 
the picture gallery of Dudley House, Mile. Tietjens was the principal 
vocalist. Herr Lidel, Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. Charles Hallé contributed 
largely to the instrumental portion of the entertainment. Mr. Arthur 
Napoleon's morning concert at the Queen’s Rooms, Hanover-square, was 
noteworthy for the introduction of a new singer of Continental repute— 
Mme. Letizia Borgoguoni. The great success of “ Elijah” at Exeter Hall 
last week by the National Choral Society suggested another performance 
at the same place on Thursday. Lastly, we would observe that Sig. Cam- 
pagna’s annual matinée musicale, which by permission of the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer took place at Carlton-house-terrace, was 
remarkable for the influential character of the company and the wealth 
both of vocal and instrumental talent provided for the occasion. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
\ VIVIER, the celebrated player on the horn, will make his first 
iVi, appearance in London, after along absence, at Mr. Benedict’s Grand 
Concert at St. James’s Hall, oa Monday. 

The Society of British Musicians announce Mr. Ebenezer Proutt and 
Mr. Edward Perry the successful competitors for the quartet prizes. 

Mention is made of the sale of the Salle Ventadour (Italian Opera), 
Paris, for 2,700,000 francs. ‘The house is to be removed to the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 

The concerts at Northumberland House have been indefinitely post- 
poned, in consequence of the death of a near relative of the Duchess of 
Northumberland. 

Notwithstanding the great number of artistes already at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, an engagement has just been effected with Miss Louisa Pyne, 
who will appear in the course of a week as Zer/lina in Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni.” 

A foreign nobleman, the Marquis d’Aguilar, who has finished his musical 
studies at the Conservatoire of Paris, and whose talents are well known to 
many select circles in that city, is about to make his appearance in 
public. 

The three oratorio performances lately given by Mr. and Mme. Gold- 
schmidt, after deducting the expenses (in each case amounting to about 
500/.) produced the following results: ‘Messiah, May 14, 9000. 12s.; 
“The Creation,” May 28, 8991. 14s. 7d.; “ Elijah,” Jane 4, 883/. 16s. 2d.: 
total, 26841. 2s. 9d. ‘I'he net proceeds of “The Creation” have been paid 
to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton; of the “ Elijah,” divided 
equally between the Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain and the 
Koyal Society of Female Musicians. The profits arising from the per- 
formance of “The Messiah” were distributed in the following manner: 
To the Rector of Lambeth Society for the Employment of Necdlewomen, 
1501; to Miss Stanley’s Establishment, York-street, Westminster, 1507. ; 
aud 600/. 12s. to the Institution for Needlewomen, Hinde-street, Man- 
chester-square. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 
\ R. SIDNEY COOPER, A.R.A., it appears, is another of the English 
Vi painters who has reason to be dissatistied with the pictures selected to 
represent his particular talent in the great International gallery. The 
large picture by Mr. Cooper, exhibited at the Academy some years back, 
representing the charge and defeat of Kellerman’s cavalry brigade at 
Waterloo, was refused a place; for the absurd reason that :t might give 
offence to the Frenchmen. As well might the battle pieces of the French 
school have been excluded because they were not precisely agreeable to 
the Russians. ‘The French have got beyond this ridiculous point, it is to 
be hoped, and we feel sure they would have looked at the picture purely 
from an artistic point of view. And, comparing our painter’s battle- 
piece with the works of the French school, whose taste is so decidedly in 
that particular line, and who are always kept well employed by their 
Government in ministering to the popular feeling of France for “la gloire,” 
there could be little cause for annoyance to our neighbours, for the 
artistic merits are very decidedly on the side of the French painters. We 
find Mr. Cooper’s picture, which ia now to be seen at the Egyptian Hall, 
deficient in those forcible scenes of hand to hand combat and general melée 
which are so striking in the French works of the kind. Itis true that here 
and there a couple of antagonists appear pitted against each other, but 
the actual struggle is not depicted. In fact, the painter displays his facility 
for drawing galloping horses; and the distant bodies of cavalry coming 
over the top of the hill at fuil charge are picturesquely touched in; but 
the foreground groups are feebly conceived, and the spectator feels that 
he is viewing the scene from a distance. The general tone of the picture 
is too dark tor midday, the time at which this part of the action occurred. 
This may be the result of change in the colours; but so it is, that the 
colouring appears heavy and low in tone. Mr. Sidney Cooper's /orte is in 
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those quiet sunny meadows with cattle browsing or chewing the cud in 
pastoral luxury. Of these there is, as he justly complains, no example 
in the International. In his letter to Mr. Boudle, the exhibitor of this 
battle-piece, he expresses his great disappointment and regret at this, and 
explains that another important work named by him as his best—‘ The 
Snow Drift ”—also got excluded from the Exhibition by the foolish 
mistake of sending a small water-colour drawing with the same title. 
This picture is also to be seen at the Egyptian Hall, and of its kind may 
be pronounced a work of unique excellence, which certainly should have 
been in the International. Thus, out of four pictures named by the artist, 
only one—* The Mills ”—was hung in the Exhibition—a piece of mis- 
management which deserves to be made known. The Waterloo picture, 
however, is extremely interesting to those who delight in becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with all the points in one of the decisive battles 
of the world. The charge was met and defeated by Somerset’s brigade, 
consisting of the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, Ist Dragoon Guards, and the 
Blues. The nature of the ground, with the ploughed land and trampled 
corn-fields, seems to have been especially well studied by the artist, and 
this is really a point of importance in every battle-piece. 

The exhibition has brought out some portraits but little known to the 
general public. There are two small circular miniatures of Jane Seymour 
and Catherine Parr, lent by Mr. J. C. Dent, which are certainly by the 
hand of Holbein. In Mr. Addington’s collection there is also a remark- 
ably interesting miniature of Shakespeare, which represents him not bald, 
but with a little hair still left at the top of the forehead. The hair and 
beard are light auburn, and in the general form of the features it resem- 
bles the Chandos portrait. Lady Willoughby d’Eresby’s collection has 
several of great beauty, particularly a signed miniature by Holbein of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, and one of Cromwell, Earl of Essex. One in oil of 
Col. Hutchinson, the regicide, is also a very admirable work of the time. 
The Duke of Hamilton contributes some exquisite examples by Vandyck, 
Hilliard, Cooper, and Hoskins, with a set of six Kings and Queens of 
France by Janet, full lengths ia miniature. Mr. H. Danby Seymour’s 
collection is noticeable particularly for the portrait of Drake by Hilliard, 
and Inigo Jones by Cooper. 

Amongst the numerous works valuatle as portraits there are some 
extremely fine as works of art. Next to the Holbeins and Hilliards in 
perfection should be placed two miniatures in oil, dated 1555, but not 
bearing the name of any artist, belonging to Mr. Sneyd. The Regent 
Murray, by Sir Antonio More, is a very choice example of this great 
master of portraiture, by whom also there is another work—a portrait of 
Queen Mary—in the collection of Mr. Addington. A miniature in face 
of Earl Pembroke, by Cooper, as showing rare artistic feeling, is an 
example not to be overlooked. 

Nothing is yet said as to the closing of the Exhibition, and we hope it 
may remain open for some months. At the same time, every one 
interested in works of art should take advantage of this rare opportunity. 

The exavations at Rome, on the Palatine Mount, are proceeding. 
The vast accumulation of rubbish which covered the pavement of the 
building erroneously supposed to have been the Temple of Apollo, has 
been removed, and access is now obtained to the range of vaulted rooms 
below. Several objects of great artistic interest have been found in 
these rooms: among others, a pavement composed of rich marbles, 
columns with elaborately-carved capitals, and remarkable thyrsi. 

In the Great Exhibition is the statue of a large dog, sculptured by 
the lady of Henry Heathcote, Esq. (brother of Lord Aveland, of North 
Luffenham, Rutland), which has attracted much notice. The animal is 
represented lying down, with its fore legs extended and the head erect, 
the pose altogether being very natural. The statue is modelled from 
a favourite living dog in Mrs. Heathcote’s possession ; and it will be 
found amongst the objects in terra cotta, exhibited by Mr. Blashfield, 
of Stamford. 

A permanent Universal Exhibition at Paris is now quite certain to be 
established, and though Commerce is to form the principal element in it, 
yet Art is expressly mentioned, and English artists of every kind will be 
able to exhibit their works and to sell them on the spot if they please, a 
rent charge being made of 1/. per square metre per annum. The metre is 
rather more than the yard—five square metres being equal to six square 
yards, English. The duties are to be paid only in case the objects are 
sold, and according to the tariffs existing at the time of sale. The build- 
ing is to be 1000 feet long, longer than the present International building, 
with an immense central dome, 345 feet high. It is, we believe, already 
commenced, and is intended to be ready for receiving its contents in the 
summer of 1863. Sir Joseph Paxton has been mentioned as the architect 
engaged in the general design. 

The special exhibition of works of art at South Kensington has assumed 
a more intelligible arrangement since we noticed it, and we are glad to 
seean official notification stating that a catalogue was in preparation. 
So very important a collection, and one of such unprecedented excellence, 
would be comparatively valueless without a descriptive catalogue. In- 
deed, this is not only an indispensable requisite in order to make the 
objects fairly intelligible to the majority of persons, but it becomes a 
valuable and most useful record of the Art-treasures of the country 
which would otherwise be only very dimly remembered. The most notice- 
able improvement at the Exhibition is in the naming of the miniatures, 
all of which have now the names of the celebrated personages represented, 
with the names and dates as often as these are known. The collection is 
now one of the greatest possible interest, both historically and artistically, 
for it enables us to follow the art’ of miniature painting from the time of 
Holbein and Hilliard to Ross of the present day. The collection of the 
Duke of Buccleuch is, perhaps, the most important, as it contains so many 
fine examples of Holbein and Hilliard; a portrait of Henry VIL, 
Henry VUL, Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI., Sir Walter Raleigh, and many 
celebrities of that day, and an equally beautiful and rare assemblage of 
the great men of the Commonwealth—Cromwell, Hampden, Sydney, 
Milton, Selden—all evidently from the life, and giving a wonderfully im- 
pressive idea of the force of character of these men of great deeds. These 
are by Samuel Cooper and Thomas Flatman chiefly. Of this period, 
however, there are some very remarkable miniatures in oil, by Vandyck, 














in the Earl of Derby’s Cabinet; and one of Ben Jonson, a small work in 
oil, of unique interest. ‘The miniatures of the time of Charles II., in the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s, are also some of the best shown. Here are Pepys, 
Cowley, Suckling. Butler, the author of ‘“ Hudibras;” the Countess of 
Huntingdon, the founder of the religious sect of that name; Pope, a minia- 
ture by Bernard Lens, are also admirable portraits. 

A fine window in stained glass has just been placed at the east end of 
Islip church, in memory of the late Dr. Buckland and his wife. It 
consists of three main bays, surmounted by a bold compartment of six 
points, with other tracery. The design consists of the vine, distributed 
over the whole surface of the window, so ingeniously intertwined as to 
form in its several interlacings the various panels which contain the 
subjects. The main panels in the chief bay contain the ‘ Annunciation,” 
“ Crucifixion,” and “Noli me tangere.” The cbief tracery light has 
the “ Ascension of our Lord,” the minor ones the ‘“ Pelican in her piety,” 
aud the “ Holy Lainb,” &c.; the other panels have angels, monograms, and 
other several subjects, mostly referring to the passion of our Lord; all 
these are enclosed by various and beautiful borderings. At the bottom 
of all runs the following inscription : ‘‘ Memorial to William Buckland, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, died Aug. 14th, 1856, and Mary, his wife, 
died Nov. 30th, 1857. By their children.” The window has been de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Warrington, of London. 

Two important collections of engravings were sold by Messrs. Sotherby 
and Wilkinson during the week. The one was selected from the cabinets 
of Signor Poggiali, of Leghorn ; Signor Curti, of Milan ; Doctor Gianelli, 
and other collectors. The following were some of the finest specimens : 
Desnoyers—La Belle Jardiniere, brilliant and rare proof before letters, 
with full margin; 29/7. Longhi—The Magdalen, after Correggio, fine and 
rare artist’s proof before the arms or any letters; 30/. Longhi—The 
Marriage of the Virgin, after Raphael, superb proof, with the verses only, 
in fine condition, with full margin; 281. Longhi—The Marriage of the 
Virgin, another in a similar fine state; 32/. The Holy Family, after 
Raphael, from the picture in the Museum at Naples, the original drawing 
in chalk, exquisitely executed by Longhi, for the purpose of his engraving; 
25/. Morghen—The Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci, artist’s 
proof, with white plate and entire margin; 275/. Morghen—Aurora, 
after Guido, a superb proof of the greatest rarity, with fine margin and 
before any letters, the artists’ names being neatly written by Raphael 
Morghen himself, unique; 1107 5s. Morghen—The Transfiguration, 
brilliant proof, with full margin; 24/2, Morghen—Parce Somnum Rum- 
pere, after Titian, artist’s proof before any letters, exceedingly rare in this 
state and condition; 32/7. Miiller—St. John, after Domenichino, with 
the date 1808, fine and rare proof, with full margin; 22/. 10s. Miiller— 
Madonna di S. Sisto, after Raphael, fine and rare proof; 561. hiavone— 
The Assumption, artist’s proof before any letters, or arms, with remark, 
in the finest condition, and very rare; 307. Strange—Charles I. with 
the Horse, after Van Dyck; Henrietta Maria, after the same, the com- 
panion, proofs before any letters, in the finest possible states and con- 
dition, with full margin; 347. Toschi—Lo Spasimo, after Raphael, 
brilliant artist’s proof on India paper before any letters, with remark, in 
finest condition; 35/. Toschi—The Correggio Frescoes; 34 plates in 
17 parts, all published ; 227. 10s. Wille—L’Instruction Paternelle, after 
Terburg, proof before border, arms, or any letters, fine and very rare (55); 
241. 15s. The other sale was of the late Dr. Hawtrey’s collection, 
in which there were a few choice works, which sold at the following 
prices : Toschi—Lo Spasimo di Sicilia, after Raffaelle: 5/. 10s. Land- 
seer—Bolton Abbey, by Cousins. a magnificent proof before letters of this 
distinguished chef d’auvre: 24/. 10s. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OCIETY OF ARTS.—The 108th anniversary dinner of this society took 
\) place on Tuesday last, at the Great Exhibition Building, South Ken- 
sington. Covers were laid for 430, and the demand for tickets was so 
great that for some days previously the Secretary had to announce that 
no more could possibly be issued. The Right Hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presided, and in proposing “ Prosperity to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures,” highly eulogised the 
past labours and present position of the society. 

British ARCHAOLOGICAL AssocraTION.—June 11; Dr. James Cop- 
laid, F.R.S., V.P., inthe chair. J. H. Heal, Esq., of Finchley, and Samuel 
Heywood, Esq., of College Green, Bristol, were elected associates. Various 
presents to the library were announced. Mr. Gunston exhibited various 
relics lately obtained from the bed of the river Fleet. Among them were 
curious specimens of early penknives, daggers, dagger-sheaths, carved 
bone knife-handles, one representing a female bearing a striking resem- 
blance to Catherine de Medicis, wife of Henry II. of France. One of the 
knife-blades had an inscription, which seems to read—* Leave to delyte 
in me hand ot [a hand holding a flagon] The Drunken need and want, 
Credyt Krye An? 1566?” The Rev. E. Kell exhibited a sceatta found in 
St. Mary’s-road, Southampton, where other Saxon coins have been ob- 
tained, tending to substantiate the opinion of the extension of the ancient 
site of the town tothis port. Mr. Kell also exhibited some glass found 
among the debris of the muniment room of Netley Abbey, where the win- 
dows were of painted glass of the fifteenth century. Mr. S. J. Mackie 
read an interesting notice on some bronze and bone relics found in 
Heathery Burn Cave in Weardale, Durham. A discussion took place as 
to the period to which the instruments were to be assigned, some regard- 
ing them as Celtic, others Roman. The subject will be fully inquired 
into and published in the Journal. Mr. Vere Irving read a paper “ On 
Early Celtic Poems,” which will also appear in the Journal. The Rev. 
Mr. Ridgway read a a paper “ On the Proceedings of Charles II. with the 
Pendrill Family,” and exhibited a ring given by the monarch to the Pen- 
drills. The association then adjourned over to November, but it was 
announced that a congress would be held at Leicester in August, the 
programme for which is in preparation ; and on this occasion the Leices- 
tershire, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire societies will co-operate, 
taking part in the excursions, reading papers, and discussions. 
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Royat Asiatic Society.—June 21. At an evening general meeting 
of the society, held this day, Lord Strangford, President, in the chair, 
the Rev. S. Beal was elected a resident member; and, besides two other 
Chinese MSS. of great interest, presented to the library of the society a 
copy of the Chinese version of the Vajrachdidika Sutra, a Buddhistical 
devotional work, the text being wholly embroidered on satin. It was 
originally offered by a devout Chinese lady to a temple in Canton, where 
it was found, with the other books presented, on the occupation of that 
city by our troops. <A discourse on the Tae-ping rebellion was delivered 
by Dr. Macgowan, formerly a medical missionary in China, who was on 
the whole inclined to look favourably on the general objects of the leaders 
of the rebellion, though he deplored the existence of several of its 
attendant phenomena. He gave a sketch of the history of China from the 
mythological period downwards, showing that rebellion and revolution 
are normal conditions in that great empire, the average duration of a 
dynasty being about 170 years, though the present Manchu dynasty has 
occupied the throne for 218 years; and has consequently arrived at the 
stage of decrepitude and general corruption which invites the revolu- 
tionary attempts of enterprising and patriotic spirits. Therefore, if the 
present rebellion should eventually be suppressed, others will be sure to 
follow it until the foreign intrusive dynasty be ultimately expelled—a 
result much to be desiderated by all friends of progress, as the native 
intellect of China is now borne down and suppressed by tlhe tyranny of 
the Tartar rule. The doctor spoke highly of the organisation of the clans 
in China, which bind together the peeple into large bodies. Sir J. Bow- 
ring and Sir H. Parkes offered remarks on the atrocities committed by 
these rebels, and on the blasphemous nature of the assertions made by 
their leaders. The former gentleman gave as an instance of the little 
favour with which the movement was beheld by the respectable classes in 
China, that of the 100,000 victims of Yeh’s administration, 70,000 were 
rebels delivered into his hands by the people. Sir H. Parkes read trans- 
lations of extracts from various Chinese State Papers, published at inter- 
vals during the present century, showing the utter disorganisation pre- 
vailing during the whole period in the police and military branches of the 
public service. The clans of China, about 400 in number, are remarkable 
social phenomena, as the inhabitants of considerable towns frequently 
bear the same surname throughout. J. White, Esq., M.P., spoke to the 
experience he had had of the good faith and integrity of the merchants of 
China, and to the power of combination the Chinese have shown in the 
execution of great public works. Col. Sykes, M.P., pointed out that the 
wholesale massacres and devastation ascribed to the Tae-pings were first 
really practised against them by the Imperial forces, and arestill for the most 
part grossly exaggerated. The town of Hankow, though four times occu- 
pied by the Tae-pings, is now represented as the emporium of commerce ; 
and a letter, written in March from Ningpo, states that the surrounding 
country was in a flourishing condition, the peasantry actively engaged in 
their agricultural pursuits; while the writer, with some friends, visiting 
the city immediately after its capture by the Tae-pings, found but four 
corpses in the course of an excursion of several hours’ duration. 

Roya Iystitution.—The session of the evening meetings at the Royal 
Institution was brought to aclose on Friday, the 20th, with a lecture by 
Professor Faraday, and for at least half-an-hour before its commence- 
ment all the seats, with the exception of those set apart for the members, 
were filled. The subject of the lecture—‘‘ Gas Glass-house Furnaces, &c.” 
—was not very attractive, but the lecturer himself was the attraction, and 
it must have been highly gratifying to the venerable philosopher to have 
witnessed this strong muster of his admiring friends, to see and hear him 
once more on the scene of his triumphs in science. He commenced by 
describing, with nearly the wonted enthusiasm of former days, the glow- 
ing intensity of the mass of flame in a glass furnace, which resembles the 
body of the sun, though on closer inspection it is seen to be composed of 
innumerable tongues of flame. The immense mass of heat thus produced, 
the great cleanliness of such a furnace compared with those in which in- 
candescent solid fuel is consumed, and the facility with which it is 
managed by a single man, were noticed as important improvements in the 
construction and management of glass furnaces. It is not, however, by 
the combustion of ordinary coal gas that these effects are produced. 
Solid fuel is in effect employed, but the gases evolved during an early stage 
of its combustion are consumed with an additional supply of oxygen in that 
part of the furnace where the work is done. Professor Faraday said the 
subject had been impressed on his mind during a recent visit to Birming- 
ham, by the inspection of Mr. Siemen’s regenerative gas furnace, where he 
had witnessed the processes of glass manufacture carried on witha facility, 
cleanliness, and completeness that were astonishing. A large diagram 
representing the construction of the furnace was exhibited, from which it 
appeared that the solid fuel was allowed to descend an incline to the 
hearth, composed of fire- bricks, where it was gradually comsumed; about 
two or three feet thick of fuel being kept burning. The gases evolved 
rise through the descending coal, and a large portion become converted 
into carbonic oxide, and the gases are then conducted into the chambers 
of the furnace, and a supply of air being admitted, they are burned with 
great effect and with little waste of heat. There is, indeed, so little 
waste of heat in these furnaces, that the temperature at the chimney-top 
does not exceed 300 degrees of Fahrenheit, the economy of heat being 
effected by the “regenerative” arrangement, by which means the heat of 
the flame is first applied to heat the fire-brick air passages, and in the 
latter the admitted air becomes highly heated before it inflames the gas, 
on the same principle as a respirator, which, having become heated by 
the breath exhaled, afterwards imparts heat to the air that is inhaled. 
Assuming 4000 degrees of heat to be generated by the perfect combus- 
tion of carbon, it is calculated that by the regenerative process 3000 de- 
grees of heat are returned. In the farnace described there were four 
fire-chambers, containing eight pots of melted glass each, and one pot 
holds about two tons of molten glass. The pots are not closed, as is 
necessary in ordinary glass furnaces, to exclude ashes and dirt, for the 
furnaces heated with gas are free from such impurities, and great facility 
Is thus given for working the glass, the quality of which is also greatly 
improved by the greater command which the workmen possess of regu- 
lating the heat. In the conclusion of his lecture Professor: Faraday 
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alluded, in an affecting manner, to his increasing loss of memory. There 
was atime, he observed, when he inclined to think that memory was a 
faculty of secondary order; but he now feels its great importance, and 
the deficiency of that power, he said, would prevent him from again 
bringing before them anything that was new, for he was often unable to 
recollect even his own previous researches, and he could no longer trust 
himself to lecture without notes. 

Roya Iystirution.—Friday, May 16; Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. John Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S., 
“On the Iron Walls of Old England.”—It was not the first time the 
speaker had been allowed the honour of expounding such truths as had 
been the object of his special study, but he had never treated on one of so 
great national importance. He was somewhat rash, perhaps, in accepting 
from the managers the title of this ad Iress—rash, because the subject was 
then in a state of transition. It was even worse now, for it had come to 
what geologists had called a “slip;” he might almost say he found him- 
self at “fault.” What he had to say now was as different as possible from 
what he should have said when he made the promise. Six or eight 
months ago he should have met here a formidable phalanx of adversaries 
—amongst them nearly all the naval officers—arrayed against him as the 
advocate of iron ships of war, and he should have had to argue every point 
as he proceeded. But unfortunately now we were all one side; the 
pugilistic encounter which might then have entertained his audience could 
not come off. Twelve months ago he had written a pamplet showing that 
the end of wooden men-of-war was at hand, and that it was asin anda 
shame to send our sailors to sea in them; but the authorities of that day 
brought their guns to bear upon him and completely demolished him. 
Since then, however, he had got up again ; and his heterodoxy had become 
orthodoxy, and he thought there would be no opponent of “iron walls ” 
for the future. About the beginning of the year we were on the eve of 
war with a people who, whatever their faults, have never hesitated to 
adopt for war the fittest weapons—who, long before rifles were introduced 
into our army, were celebrated for their use of them and for their manu- 
facture—to whom we are indebted for the revolvers we found so useful in 
India, and which, whether they invented them or not, they brought to 
perfection. That people excelled also in ships; for while the English 
people, priding themselves on the beautiful “‘ wave lines” on which their 
fast steamers were built, were slow to perceive the advantage of the same 
lines for sailing ships; the Americans adopted them for their sailing 
vessels, and came over and beat our fleetest yachts in our own waters. It 
was the Americans, too, who first built ships of large size, and carried off 
our best freights in their large wave-line clippers. When going to war 
with such a powerful nation it became necessary to take stock of our 
fighting material. The Government did take stock of your fleet ; and the 
extent of your navy, fit for a naval battle, at the beginning of the present 
year—as announced in a powerful leader in the 7imes—was one ship of 
the line. At the present moment we have two ships of the line fit for 
service, the Warrior and the Black Prince, and no more. This serious 
point is no longer a matter of speculation. It is now universally accepted 
as a fact—and accepted by us on a very small naval engagement in 
American waters, the contest of the Merrimac and Monitor—that an iron 
vessel of war is better than a wooden one; while the battle of the Merri- 
mac with the Congress and Cumberland has settled the point in dispute 
eight or nine months ago, viz., that a wooden vessel could not sustain the 
attack of a ship of war in iron armour. Sir John Hay, the chairman of 
the naval commission, is quoted in an excellent article in the Quarterly 
Review, as using this expression: ‘The man who goes into action in a 
wooden vessel is a fool, and the man who sends him there is a villain.” 
Let us now inquire how this revolution has come about. How is it that 
our brave sailors ought no longer to face our enemies from behind our 
wooden walls? ‘This revolution has been chiefly brought about by the 
introduction in artillery of horizontal shell-firing. A certain General 
Paixhans, a Frenchman, contributed more than any one else to this result. 
He made cannon of eight to ten inches bore, by which explosive shells—- 
which previously had been fired up in the air and had to come down again 
upon their object—could then be fired straight at the mark, especially at 
a wooden ship, which was as good a target as an enemy could possibly 
desire. This horizontal firing was for a long time a favourite idea with 
artillerists; but they had very little opportunity of trying it in practical 
war. Sir Howard Douglas, speaking of its effects, says, “a shell exploding 
between decks acts in every direction; under the deck it would blow up 
all above it; on deck it would make a prodigious breach below it, at the 
same time that it would act laterally.” The shell which accidentally 
exploded in the Medea, on the lower deck, killed the bombardier and 
several of the crew, knocked down all the bulkheads, and threw the whole 
squadron into consternation; and the like effect was to be expected 
from an enemy’s shell lodged before its explosion had taken place. The 
first experiment on a large scale in actual war was at the commencement 
of the Russian war. The Russian fleet, sneaking about the Black Sea, 
put into Sinope, and in a very short space of one morning sank and 
burnt the Turkish squadron. This battle was the entire effect of hori- 
zontal shell-firing. ‘The true nature of this horizontal fire has had 
another illustration. You were all astonished, and wanted to know why 
Sir Charles Napier did not take Cronstadt, and that our other fleet did 
not take Sebastopol. It was well known to professional men then why 
we did not, and there is now no reason why the secret should be kept. Our 
enemies know it, so why not our friends? Our sailors were not fools 
enough to stand to their guns in wooden ships exposed to horizontal shiell- 
firing. ‘The speaker had read a letter from Lord Dundonald, one of the 
bravest sailors that ever trod the deck, written by him to Napier off 
Cronstadt, in which he expresses the greatest apprelension that Sir 
Charles would be goaded on to try the attack with what he called com- 
bustible ships. We tried Sebastopol—or rather we tried to ‘“ make- 
believe.” We drew up our fleet a great way off, and one or two brave 
sailors did go in closer. But the Russian gunners were trained to hori- 
zontal shell-firing, and they soon found out it was best to be farther off. 
The admiral was to be considered the wisest man on board the fleet, for 
he anchored his ship the farthest off. Those ships that ventured in were 
rendered by these shells incapable ef continuing the action, and it is not 
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now considered a disgrace to those sailors to say that after three shells 
had exploded in one ship it was not possible to find men “ fools” enough 
to stand to the guns. “* Now, you know why we did not take Cronstadt; 
and why you did not know it sooner was because the Government did not 
wish you should fail to believe in the wooden walls. At last, however, 
the Monitor and Merrimac have let out the secret, and I am here to tell 
you the whole truth.” It need not be said that those shells at Sinope and 
Sebastopol were not the perfect weapons we have now— the Armstrong shells 
are much more precise, and will scatter greater destruction around them. 
How much more I may not tell. Attention has, therefore, since 1854 till 
now, been strongly directed to inventions for protecting ships from the 
effects of shells—and shot also, but chiefly shells. Men will stand against 
shot, but not against shells; they will run the risk ot being hit, but will 
not face the certainty of being blown up. The invention of iron armour 
took place fifty or sixty years ago. He was not prepared to name the 
first inventor; but long before we thought of using it in our navy, Mr. 
R. L. Stevens, a celebrated engineer, of New York, the builder of some 
of the fastest steam-vessels on the Hudson, was, he thought, the inventor. 
Certainly Mr. Stevens, between 1845 and 1850, gave him a full account of 
experiments made in America, partly at hisown and partly at the State’s 
expense, and found that six inches thickness of iron-plate armour was 
sufficient to resist every shot and shell of that day. In 1845, he (Mr 

Stevens) proposed to the American Government to construct an iron- 
plated ship, and in 1854 the ship was begun. This ship is in pro- 
gress, but not yet finished. Mr. Stevens is, therefore, the inventor 
of iron armour; but no doubt the first man who applied it prac- 
tically for warfare was the Emperor of the French. In 1854 he en- 
gaged in the Russian war, and being a great artillerist, he felt 
deeply what his fleet could not do in the Black Sea, and we 
could not do in the Baltic, and so he put his wise head to work to 
find out what could be done. In 1854 the Emperor built some floating 
batteries—four or five; we simply took his design, and made five or 
six. He had called the introduction of iron-armour ships Stevens's 
and the Emperor’s; but something he laid claim to for ourselves, 

Stevens used thin flat plates one over the other; but Mr. Lloyd, of the 
Admiralty, being consulted at that time, did express his opinion that 
solid 43-inch plates would be more effectual than the six inches of thick- 

ness in a congeries of plates. Mr. Lloyd has some of the merit as well as 
the Emperor for the adoption of this kind of armour. The speaker 
exhibited a model of the first iron batteries. The form, he said, was not 
very handsome ; in short, they were not only not good sea-boats, but ina 
sea good for nothing. They did, however, in smooth water, some good 
work ; at least three of the French Emperor’s did. We never got so far. 
They went to the Black Sea—to Kinburn ; and when they came back 
they were covered with the marke of shot, but not one of them was 
seriously damaged. This proved the value of these coated vessels, and 
so convinced the Emperor, that he wisely determiued the fleet of France 
in future should be an iron fleet. We all know with what decision, what 
success, what economy he has carried that idea out. “I have here,” 
said the speaker, “the means of showing you what this armour is. Now 
to tell the secret of the efficacy of an armour plate. First, as a matter of 
fact, it stops the shot, as an anvil stops a hammer, and stops it outside 
the ship; and so, therefore, the armour acts practically as an anvil. 
W hen these plates were made they were made to resist 8-pounders, and 
44 inches thickness was ample; but now they were firing shot very much 
larger. When a round ball, or a round shell, strikes the iron plate, the 
first thing done is, that it stops the bit of the ball that first touches the 
armour; next, the bits round it rush on until they too get stopped by the 
armour; and so this little(!) ball makes a dent for itself; the remainder 
of the crushed ball seems, as Mr. Faraday says, to be ‘ squermed’ out of 
shape. I stole the word, it is so capitally expressive. The shape is not 
like the original ball—it is an entirely new form altogether. I call it 
‘ Faraday’s squerm.’ But we have not the full weight of mettle here. 
We have only a part of the shot left, the remainder is dispersed in nume- 
rous fragments. ‘This is all that remains—a beautiful smooth, polished 
cone; the rest has gone everywhere. What meanwhile has happened to 
the armour? The plate first gets a dent ; if Sir William Armstrong hits 
it twice in the same place the dent gets deeper; and if he hits it again in 
the same hollow, as he so maliciously does, the dent parts company with 
the plate and starts on a voyage of exploration for itself. But if this 
ball (150-pounder) were used, I am sure that at the first hit it would 
take a piece of its own size away with it. Now, if this occurs with a 
solid shot, what would happen with a hollow ball made to explode, 
and fired at the ship? Fortunately we know what would happen. 
We have seen it fired, and it not only got smashed to pieces, 
but it forgot to explode; and the only excuse that can be made for this 
is that it had not time to do so. I do not know if you know what takes 
place inside of a gun; but artillerists know it takes some 4 or 5-1000ths 
of a second for the explosion to go from one end of the charge to the 
other. Explosion in a shell also takes time, and what happens with the 
shell striking the armour is, that it gets shattered to pieces and the 
powder scattered about before it has time toexplode; and this not only 
with four-inch iron, but with plates a great deal thinner.” This power of 
annihilating shell is one of the advantages which iron bestows on a ship, 
and for which wood is powerless; and upon this very fortunate fact the 
new principle of naval construction is based, for whatever armour will do 
against shot, it will infallibly keep out the shell. What kind of armour 
is best against shell and what against shot is still a subject of discussion. 
The most important results were being worked out by the committee on 
iron plates as to the best adaptation of armour for the purposes we 
want. To the speaker’s mind, the best kind of armour and the best kind 
of ship was that combined in the Wurrior. There was one gun-deck, 


in which a battery of guns of the heaviest calibre was placed, and that 
battery was entirely covered with iron plates, backed with eighteen 
inches of wood lying between them and the iron skin of the ship. A 
great effort was now being made to get rid of this wooden backing, 
which was liable to rot, and contributed no strength to the vessel. 
When an effective iron backing was constructed, the last improvement 
would be got that was looked fur in the construction of an armour- 








plated ship. He then explained what were the great difficulties to con- 
tend with in the construction of the new fleet. There was no difficulty 
in the armour; we know we can keep out the shell and the shot; for if 
Sir William Armstrong pushes us too hard, we know how much 
more iron will keep him out. What we have todo that is difficult, is 
to build a ship that will not merely keep out shell and resist shot, but 
also possess speed with good sea-going qualities—a monstrous difficulty. 
The problem was purely one of naval architecture. The difficulty arose 
in this way: the iron armour placed a very great weight in a very bad 
place; it tended to make the ship top-heavy, and “crank.” Now such a 
vessel rolls, and a very heavy roll might roll her upside under—an event 
to be avoided as long as possible. The puzzle was, therefore, to make a 
stable ship that should stand under this top-weight of armour, and be a 
good sea-going vessel. The first iron batteries were totally devoid 
of this quality. They were not “ship-shape,” but ‘“ sea-chest” shape. 
Those we sent out to the Black Sea—and one was under a very good 
captain—never got there, or, if they did, they never did anything but 
come back again. He referred to them because they were a class of ships 
that were now being agitated for. The question was now being enter- 
tained, in the highest quarters, as to whether our new fleet of vessels 
should be fit for long voyages and able to encounter heavy seas, such as 
were necessary for the protection of our colonies and commerce; or 
whether they should be made unseaworthy slow vessels, incapable of fol- 
lowing the enemy if he ran away, still less of catching him. They were 
only adapted for staying at home; and, in order to hurt the enemy, the 
enemy must come to them to be hurt. Mr. Scott Russell then went into 
the details of what he advocated as the best class of shot-proof vessels—the 
improved Warrior class. This class was 58 feet wide, 400 feet long, and 
more than 7000 tons in size, and cost, fully armed and fitted for sea, not 
much short of half a million. The distinguishing quality of the Warrior 
was that she had proved a very excellent sea-going vessel. He was happy 
to say that four more of this class were building, and two already built. 
Her armour consisted of 44-inch iron plates, and extended over the whole 
length to be protected, and came down about 5 feet below water. This 
arrangement of armour was such that its centre of gravity was brought to 
6 feet above the water. Now, for a comfortable ship it was held that the 
centre of gravity should be near the water line, and this was therefore a 
problem of some difficulty; but the ship had turned out, nevertheless, 
a faster man-of-war than any other, and also an easy, good sea-bbat. 
This difficulty of top weight was got over, in Stevens's early armour 
vessel, by a different method from the Warrior, Giving up the 
problem of a sea-going ship, he took to smooth water, and built his 
vessel much on the mid-slip section of a London barge; the sides 
sloped outwards under water, and sloped inwards above water, so as to 
form a narrow upper deck, carrying seven guns, the angles of the sides 
being usually a little above water, but capable of being sunk to the 
level of it during action. So little, however, was she adapted for a 
sea-going ship, that a false side was obliged to be put up to make her at 
all seaworthy ; and he would only ask our naval officers if such vessels 
were fit to protect our trade and our possessions on the wide ocean ? 
The Stevens battery is as long as the Warrior, is to have as high a 
speed, and carry a central, shot-proof platform, with seven large guns 
mounted on turn-tables, and worked below deck by machinery. The 
guns were pointed downwards for loading, and were returned to their 
positions, and worked thus by men and machinery below the iron deck, 
and wholly under cover. There were points of this battery so like 
some recently proposed to be constructed in this country, that it was 
difficult to conceive the secret had not transpired. This battery was 
begun in 1854, and is now about to be finished. The Stephens battery 
is a favourable specimen of a ship built for action in the smooth waters 
of America. But it is our duty to construct quite a different class of 
ships, and the Warrior is the type of that class. No one can help 
seeing the superiority, for our uses, of having such vessels only as can 
go anywhere and do anything, and are faster, more vowerful, more 
enduring, and more seaworthy than any other steam-ships of any other 
navy. The Merrimac, one of the most beautiful of the American 
frigates that first set the pattern which has bcen followed in so many 
of our own noble vessels, was cut down by the Southerners, and said to 
have been covered with rails; but, in reality, covered with one coating 
of plates, six inches broad, and an inch and a half thick, laid diagonally, 
and a second coating two inches and a half thick in an opposite direction, 
over a backing of wood. By this simple means she was converted into 
the formidable vessel that attacked so victoriously the Congress and Cum- 
berland, and, disabling by the shells poured in, as much as by her power 
asa ram, destroyed them in a short encounter. The Monitor, improvised 
by Ericsson in three months, is 160 feet long, 40 wide, and six feet deep, 
and below this upper body is another propelied by steam. She carriesa 
revolving iron tower of six inches thick, containing two heavy guns. Now 
the upshot of the contest of these two vessels has decided two points for 
us: 1. That wooden men-of-war are worthless in presence of iron-coated 
ships ; for the Merrimac sank two of them without the slightest difficulty. 
2. That wooden ships, even coated with iron, are ineffective against iron 
ships coated with iron armour ; for, after a long contest, the Merrimac 
failed to injure the Monitor, and had toretire. Capt. Coles’s shield vessel 
was next described. His plans were submitted to the Admiralty in 1859, 
long prior to the construction of Ericsson’s battery. These shields 
and the Monitor’s are much alike in principle, but Capt. Coles’s vessel is a 
far better sea-boat than the Monitor, and carries twelve guns instead of 
one, as in that vessel. Coles’s shield has a conical roof, and carries one 
or two Armstrong 100-pounders fixed in slides, which are parts of the 
interior of the shield, that moves round on a central pivot, and the men 
working the guns are turned round in it entirely under cover. The con- 
struction of the shield ship designed by the Admiraliy is altogether bet- 
ter than the Monitor's. The speaker does not wish, however, to see our 
war-ships replaced by vessels of this class, but by those worthy of our- 
selves—a fleet of Warriors. Mr. Scott Russell hoped he had now shown 
how it had come to pass that we had got a useless navy of wooden ships, 
and only two iron ones ready for service. There were two more nearly 
ready, not of the Warrior class, about which the less he said the more he 
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shuuld praise them. The Government had, however, laid down the lines 
for four more enlarged Warriors, and this was an atonement for the two 
he would not say anything about. We must then look to a long time 
before we shall have more than two ships of the Warrior class. He 
considered this delay deplorable. When the Duke of Somerset was asked 
in the House why he had not sooner built more iron ships, he said, “ the 
House of Commons had been in no particular hurry.” And when he 
was asked about his tardy adoption of Capt. Coles’s plan, he replied, 
“he delayed until he had consulted the House of Commons about 
it.” Now the serious difficulty was this, while the French Emperor had 
been making rapid use of his experience of iron batteries, we had not. 
In 1854, his were at Kinburn and up to their work. In i856, Capt. 
Halsted made application to have one of our batteries made the subject 
of experiment, in order to see if she would resist shot and shell, witha 
view then to make an iron navy. The Admiralty did have the 7rusty 
made ready ; and had her out. Then they took fright and sent her back 
again; and so we lost two years’ start. 
which there was no longer any grounds for concealment. In 1855 he 
submitted to the surveyor of the navy a drawing and model of the 
Warrior class of ships. That model was now on the table, and exhibited 
all the important features of construction of the Warrior class. But the 
Admiralty delayed the construction of the first ship of the class till 
1859 ; and so we lost our just claim to the original design of iron ships 
in armour, with sea-going qualities and speed united.. It was Sir John 
Pakington who, in 1858, first ordered an iron fleet to be commenced, on 
a joint design of himself, Mr. Scott Russell, and the Surveyor of the 
Navy. But the French Emperor had already commenced the Gloire; so 
that instead of being, as we might have been, three years ahead of the 
French Emperor, our delay had given him the lead, and deprived us of 
our true priority. He concluded by expressing a hope, that the delays 
and doubts of the Admiralty might now end ; that a fleet of enlarged 
Warriors would speedily be constructed, fit to carry English sailors on 
every sea where our colonies and commerce required their protection ; 
and that no more .f our time or money would be wasted in the considera- 
tion or construction of inferior classes of vessel, unfit for ocean naviga- 
tion, and good only to stay at home until the enemy should choose to 
come and be hurt. We had now proved our Warrior class to be sound, 
wholesome sea-going ships, and to be unparalleled in speed. Of course, 
improvements would in future be made, and changes introduced. But 
when our constructions truly embodied the best knowledge and expe- 
rience of their time, our responsibility was fulfilled, and at present we 
know of no match for the enlarged Warrior class of 7000 tons, and there- 
fore there can no longer remain any excuse for continuing in our present 
inefficient condition. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TUEs.......Ethnological. 8. 1. Professor Huxley, “On the Human Remains found in the 
Sh ll Mounds of the Malay Peninsula.” 2. Mr. Ma kie, “On some Human 
Remains from the Vailey of the Trent and Weardale.”’ 3. Mr. Bailey, “ On the 
Veddahs of Ceylon.” 4. Mr. Clarke, “On some Drawings from Sierra Leone.” 
5. Dr. Knox, “An Inquiry into Influence of Climate and Hybridite on Man.” 
WED.......Geolog sts’ Association. 7, 
FR. . Archeevlogical Institution. 4. 
Sat. .....Asiatic. 3. 





MISCELLANEA. 
MEETING of the members of the Edinburgh College of Physicians 
was held on Friday, the 20th, to decide the question of the admission 
of ladies to the medical profession. On a division, 16 members voted for 
the admission of ladies to the profession, and 18 against, being a majority 
of 2 against the proposal. 

This afternoon (Saturday), at three o’clock, the Victoria Fountain, pre- 
sented by Miss Burdett Coutts to Victoria-park, will be inaugurated with 
a solemn ceremonial. The fountain is situated in the eastern portion of the 
park, near the Hackney-gate. It is a very handsome fountain, or rather 
collection of four fountains, built of Portland and Gaseby stone, Peterhead 
granite, Aubigny stone, Aberdeen granite, and Connemara and Emperor’s 
red marble. It has been executed under the direction of Mr. H. A. 
Darbishire. 

The Corporation of Southampton has issued a notice stating that, as 
trustees of the Hartley Institution, its members are prepared to receive 
offers from persons competent to fill the office of principal librarian and 
curator of that institution, and to take the direction and general manage- 
ment of the same under the approval of the Corporation. This officer 
must be competent, and will be required, to deliver eight public lectures 
on literature or science during each year, and to take charge of such 
classes as may be deemed necessary. We understand that there are 
several candidates in the field, but that it is highly probable that the 
choice of the Corporation will fall upon Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, the 
Secretary of the Apiarian Society—a gentleman whose scientific acquire- 
ments, combined with his extensive experience in connection with great 
educational establishments, render him fully capable of undertaking the 
office with credit to himself and satisfaction to the Corporation of 
Southampton. 

‘Lhe Paris correspondent of the Times serves up from the columns of 
the Putrie M. Busquet’s account of the banquet given to the foreign press 
at St. James’s Hall. We are afraid that some of the wags there must 
have been hoaxing M. Busquet a little in the matter of the burial place 
of Watt. Itshould also be observed that the translation “gives on the 
Thames” is hardly fair; “qui donne sur la Tamise” being a perfectly 
correct, idiomatic description of a room looking out upon the river 
Thames: 

M. Busquet, the London correspondent of the Putrie, has, I am glad to per- 
ceive, resumed his most amusing correspondence in that journal. In his letter 
of the 18th, he gives an account of a ‘‘ grand banquet given at the Savage 
Club—an international banquet—by the English press to the diff-rent repre- 
sentatives of the journals of Europe. This banquet was the Agape of universal 

Journalism, where the guests gave each other the Lamourette kiss on both 
cheeks,” and, ‘ we were all touched by the sympathetic and cordial reception 
we got.” Alluding incidentally to James Watt, he says: ‘ Poor man! he re- 


He would now mention a fact of 
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poses unknown under a tuft of grass in the Green Park, and not a single com- 
memoration plate tells the passer-by that there lies, forgotten by his country- 


men, one of the noblest sons of England, the benefactor of humanity. Ah! is 
it not a shame, as M. D , one of our oldest and most remarkable exhibitors, 
said to me, that England has not erected a statue to James Watt?” &c. It was 
not generally known, until M. Busquet informed the readers of thePatrie, that James 
Watt lies buried in the Green Park. It is not, then, true that his remains were 
buried at Heathfield, that astatue by Chantry was there erected to his memory, 
another presented to the College of Glasgow; or that a noble monument was 
raised to him in Westminster Abbey, with an inscription by Lord Brougham? ... 
At the “ grand banquet given by the English press to the foreign press,” he had 
the good fortune to meet with some very remarkable characters: ‘The chairman 
was Mr. Love, Esq., the esteemed editor of the Critic; the vice-presidents were 
Messrs. Tomeling and Cruisckang—this last a very celebrated caricaturist, the 
European glory. The segvice waa splendid, the cheer delicate, and the most 
exquisite wines flowed in rivers; but all this luxury touched us less than the sym- 
pathetic reception we met with, and the compliments paid to our absent brethren. 
It was chiefly to the French press that these gracious attentions were ad- 
dressed, though we were the minority. They drank a great deal; laughed and 
toasted a great deal in the English fashion—that is to say, with ‘ Hip, hip, bip, 
and hurrah!’ The first toast was for the Queen; the second to the foreign 
press, and M. Barral replied in our name. One of our countrymen made a 
droll speack in all languages, which greatly amused the auditory.” The chief 
success, however, was for the New York orator who, M. Busquet says, pro- 
duced a great effect by imitating a New York preacher and calling them 
‘* asses.” M. Busquet’s mind grew, I fear, somewhat misty towards the close 
of the banquet: ‘* About midnight the members of the Arundel Club drew us 
on to their cerc/e, which gives on the Thames, and from that point we saw early 
day rising over St. Paul’s, while the night still darkened with its shadows 
the proud Palace of the Parliament, which, as becomes the seat of the 
maritime nation par excellence, bathes its feet in the water—its element 
and its power.” How M. Busquet got home from the “cercle which gives 
on the Thames” he does not say. This part is probably reserved for a future 
letter, 


The 7imes gives the following explanation of the financial prospects of 
the Great Exhibition: ‘The question which the great mass of the public 
seem now most curious and most interested about is whether or not the 
Every one seems to have his own theory or opinion 
in this matter, and, as there is hardly any which has not been caused by 
some more or less inaccurate statement of receipts and expenses, a briet 
enumeration of facts on this important point may not be unacceptable to 
our readers as giving them at least a correct basis on which to form 
their judgment in the matter. The total sum required to clear all ex- 
penses of every kind connected with the building, and, in fact, to wind 
up the whole affair with satisfaction to every one, and probably leave a 
balance of some few hundreds in hand, is 545,000/. This is including the 
100,000/. still to be given to Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, but is exclusive of 
the 130,000/. required to purchase the building entirely. The agreement 
of the contractors is that they are to receive 200.000/. for the building, 
and all the receipts between 400,000/. and 500,000/.; but if from this 
latter source they receive another 100,000/., then they are to sell the 
building absolutely to the Commissioners for 130,000/. more. Thus if 
the total receipts only reach 445,000/,, it will clear the guarantors, and pay 
everything, butit will leave Messrs. Kelk and Lucas without their 100,000/., 
whereas if, as we have said, they amount to 545,000/., it will satisfy every 
demand and leave a small balance. Towards this large sum the Com- 
missioners have already got 220,000/. in hand. The receipts since the 
shilling-days began in payments at the doors, have varied from 2000/. to 
3200/. per diem, the average being about 2300/. a-day. But to this has 
to be added the head-money paid by the refreshment contractors; Mr. 
Morrish pays five-eighths of a penny on all visitors ; M. Veillard only 
pays on half-crown, five-shilling, or season-ticket visitors, having com- 
pounded by a payment of 5000/. down, for his head-money on the shilling 
days. Mr. Morrish therefore pays from 80/. to 90/. a-day, and M. Veil- 
lard’s payments are from 30/. to 4U/. These sourccs of revenue, with the 
profits derived on the sale of catalogues, care of sticks, umbrellas, &c., 
have brought up the daily receipts to about 2600/, The Exhibition has 
still ninety-eight days to remain open—so that, if the daily receipts con- 
tinued throughout as low as they have hitherto been, the Commissioners 
would only receive 254,000/. in addition to the 220,000/. they have already 
in hand. This sum would clear the guarantors and all expenses, but 





would leave Messrs. Kelk and Lucas with only 29,000/. instead 
of their 100,000/—a loss which every one would regret, for, 
taking all in all, not any have worked harder or more con- 


scientiously for the success of the undertaking than Mr. Kelk or 
Messrs. Charles and Thomas Lucas. This calculation is based on the 
payments throughout from all sources only averaging 2600/. a day. But 
yesterday the money payments at the doors was in round numbers 
30751, and the receipts from the other sources we have mentioned—the 
head-money, sale ot catalogues, care of sticks, &c, which is, of course, 
always in proportion to the attendance, probably brought up this sum to 
33007. If this was the average to the close 1t would give the Com- 
missioners 330.000/, in addition to their 220,000/., enabling them to wind 
up with 10,000/. clear profit. This is taking the moderate view of the 
case, for the Exhibition is most steadily rising in popular favour, and 
even admitting that there will be many wet and unfavourable days, when 
the attendance will be less than 30,000, still, there will be very many 
days, especially towards the close, when 80,000, 90,000, or even 100,000 
will pay their shilling. Those who take the sanguine view of its financial 
prospects—and these are men who have the most extensive practical 
experience of excursion traffic in the autumn—say that the numbers of 
country visitors who will flock to London after the harvest will be so 
great as to bring the daily average of receipts from all sources from this 
time up to 4000/. To sum up all, therefore, it appears that if matters 
went on to the close as poorly as they did for the first fortnight of the 
shilling days, still everything would be paid, but Keik and Lucas would 
only receive 29,000/. out of their 100,000/. If the receipts go on as they 
are doing now, every one will be paid in full, and some 10,000/. remain in 
hand, but if they advance, as the traffic managers of railways say they 
will do, the Commissioners will wind up triumphantly with some 70,0002. 
or 80,000/. in hand. With good weather the chances seem in favour of 
of the last of these views.” 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 


N R. G. H. LEWES has collected another set of his pleasant 
Bl physiological papers into a volume entitled ‘“ Studies in 
Animal Life.” Mr. Thomas Moore, well known to all botanists, 
has brought out a “ Field Botanist’s Companion,” illustrated with 
finely coloured plates by Mr. W. Fitch. In bgoks of travel we have 
the Rev. J. L. M‘Ghee’s * How we Got to Pekin, being a Narrative 
of the Campaign in China in 1860;” Lieut.-Colonel Torrens’s 
‘“‘ Travels in Ladiik, Turkey, and Cashmere ;” and Mr. W. B. Dennvys’s 
“* Account of the Cruise of the St. George on the North American and 
West Indian Station in 1861-62.” Mrs. Gatty has produced another 
book for children, ‘Aunt Judy’s Letters.” Mr. H. Spencer has com- 
pleted his abstruse metaphysical work—‘ First Principles,” and an 
anonymous writer publishes ‘* An Inquiry into the Theories of History 
with Special Reference to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy.” 
Dr, Latham adds to his longfand growing list of writings a thick volume, 
“Elements of Comparative Philology.” Mr. H. B. Wheatley has 
written a monograph treating of the History of Anagrams from the 
earliest ages to the present time. Mr. Mark Napier has got out the 
second volume of “* Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and 
Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee;” and the 
Rev. G. G. Perry the second volume of his “ History of the Church 
of England from the death of Elizabeth to the present time.” The 
Dissenters have brought out a book of “Documents relating 
to the Settlement of the Church of England by the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662.” In fiction we have ‘*The Ladies of Lovel-Leigh,” and 
‘‘ Two Lives,” by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, The Rev. M.S. Sadler has 
printed a second series of his Parish Sermons, and Mr. M. C. Cooke 
has drawn up “ A Plain and Easy Account of British Fungi.” 

The common answer of the publishers to our inquiry for news is, 
that they will bring out no bovks until October. They say they 
never knew a duller season for manv a year, and though such com- 
plaints are often a matter of course in the summer months, we yet 
believe they are well grounded at the present time. What is the cause 
of this state of stagnation in the world of books we cannot imagine, 
unless, indeed, it is that reading is largely set aside for visits to the 
International Exhibition. Of course some good books will come 
dropping out between this and the end of autumn, but there is little 
doubt that they will be few and far between. 

Dr. Lushington’s judgment in the case of the “Essays and 
Reviews” is what might have been expected. Some of the charges 
against Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson are rejected, some are ordered 
to be amended, and some are admitted as true. No doubt there will 
be an appeal to the Privy Council, and a long time may intervene 
ere the conclusion of the case. The interest of theologians is, of 
course, unabated in the discussion; but we fear the laity are 
thoroughly tired of the very name of ‘ Essays and Reviews.” 





M. Victor HvGo’s great work, “ Les Miserables,” is in course of translation 
by Mr. Lascelles Wraxall, and will be published by Messrs Hurst and 
Blacke't. ; 

Mr. Francatevut'’s Practical Treatise on the Art of Confectionery in all its 
branches will be published in a week or two by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The 
work will be entitled ‘* The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,’ and will 
contain numerous illustrations in chromo-lithography. 

The Queen has appointed Miss Faithfull, of the Victoria Press, printer and 
publisher to her Majesty, in token of her satisfaction with a volume lately 
printed for her Majesty by the female compositors at Miss Faithfull’s Office. ~ 

_ANOTHER SHILLING Montuy is announced for August—The Union Maga- 
zine. It will deal with politics and literature in a Conservative and mode- 
rately High Charch spirit. 

“TRUE TO THE Last,” a novel in three volumes, by the author of “ Cousin 
Geoffrey,” is preparing for publication by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

**RomoLa” is the title of Miss Evans’s forthcoming novel in the Cornhill 
Magazine. i 

‘““GRANDMOTHER’s Moyey,” with an illustration by Tenniel, forms the 
July volume of Messrs. Hurst and Biackett’s Standard Library. 

THE REBUILDING of the burnt parts of Paternoster-row makes very slow 
progress. Messrs. Blackie and Son’s new house is nearly completed, but labourers 
are only working at the foundations of Messrs. Longmans’; and the ruins of 
Messrs. Blackwood and Son’s are standing untouched. 

Messrs, Tri BNER AND Co, are about to publish a small volume of “ First 
Lessons in the Maori Language,” by Mr. W. L. Williams, a resident in New 
Zealand. 

Tue JOURNAL OF THE TyroGRapnic Arts, the monthly organ of the printers 
of London, has been discontinued for lack of support. ~ 

At Epinpurcu last week the copyright and printing plant of the Sco/tish Press 
and the Edinburgh News were exposed for sale by public auction. There was 
no competition, and the two papers were knocked down at the upset price of 
7501. to Mr. George Mackay, of the Strathearn Herald. 
_ Messrs. HoGG anp Sons seem determined to take time by the forelock. This 
is June, and they announce that in January they will commence The Church- 
man’s Family Magazine, a shilling monthly, on the model of London Society. 

he contributions will be written by clergymen and others in connection with 
the Charch of England, " es 

A Fourrn Eprrion of ‘ Pack on Pegasus” has just been published. It 
contains some poems, after the Bon Gaultier style. not given in the previous 
issues, ‘* The Poet Close,” ‘“* How we got to the Brighton Review,” ** Ode to 
Hampstead,” “ A Case in Lunacy,” and “ The Du Chaillu Controversy,” are 
the new themes of Mr. Pennell’s fun. Thenames of the Messrs. Routledge and 


Mr. Hotten appear on the title as the joint publishers. 














A New Paper, called the Kaffrarian Post, published in English and German, 
has been started in King William’s Town, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tue VieNNA Commissioners of the International Exhibition have printed 
three official editions of the Austrian catalogue—one in German, on paper 
made of maize fibres and linen rags; one in French, on paper of maize fibres 
and cotton rags; and one in English, on paper of maize fibres, linen rags, and 
cotton rags. They all have a very good appearance, and take the ink well. 

Mr. Cotman Burroucus is persevering with his scheme of the London 
Correspondent, a newspaper in which all the events of the week are to be 

narrated in the form of letters ‘“‘tersely and vigorously written.” The pro- 
spectus of a joint-stock company for the purpose has been issued. It is 
proposed to raise a capital of 5000/., in shares of 12. each, under the Limited 
Liability Act. 

Lonpon CoRRESPONDENTS OF CountRY Paprers.—The anxiety of the pro- 
vincial press to possess a London correspondent in some cuses exceeds the 
willingness to pav one. Inthe Nottingham Telegraph of the 21st inst. is a 
letter headed ‘' Notes by our Man about Town.” Every line of that letter is 
pillaged from other papers. One paragraph, for instance, relative to ‘* Afflicted 
Umbrellas,” is taken from the letter of the Londo correspondent of the 
Bury Times, Jane 14, and the remaining paragraphs are severally taken from 
London letters “in other papers. As to the honesty of such a proceeding we 
need say nothing. 

THE stoppage of the circulation of the British Star (‘O Beerraxes *Agrne), 
the Greek newspaper at the English ambassadorial post-oftice at Constan- 
tinople, which we mentioned last week, brought on a lively discussion in the 
House of Commons. It seems that it was King Otho who took offence at the 
Star, and complained to the Porte. The Porte complained to Lord Russell, 
who interdicted Mr. Zenos from the use of the post-office. At this conjuncture 
Mr. Zenos offered to suppress entirely the political part of the paper, and to 
continue the literary, pictorial, and yeneral news only. This offer only brought 
on Mr. Zenos a “snub,” as Mr. Maguire expressed it, through Mr. Layard. 
The debate between Mr. Maguire and Mr, Layard grew very warm, and Lord 
Palmerston had to interfere and mediate between the combatants, and even Mr. 

Roebuck had to recommend more good temper and suavity. By ail this ado 
Mr. Zenos takes nothing, for it is obviously impossible for England to insist on 
circulating papers in Turkey or Greece to which their Governments object. 

InveNTorS have for many generations tried their skill in making paper from 
the fibres of plants easily and cheaply obtained. About 1770, one Jacob 
Christian Schiiffer, a pastor at Ratisbon, produced a little volume of sixty 
leaves, all made of different substances. Among them were the bark of the 
willow, the beech, the aspen, the hawthorn, the linden, and the mulberry , the 
down of the catkins of the black poplar; the silky down of the asclepias; the 
tendrils of the vine; the stalks of the nettle, the mugworts, and the dyer’s weed; 
wood-shavings, saw-dust, potatoes, and fir-cones; and numerous varieties of 
leaves, stalks, reeds, straw, moss, and lichen. On every leaf a portion of 
description was printed. A copy of this curious book will be found in the British 
Museum, Later in thecentury, a French Marquis printed a small volume of 
his own poems on paper derived from some of those unusual sources; and, as 
was sarcastically observed, ‘‘ the paper was worthy of the poetry.” 

Mr Micuagr, Maner died at Birmingham on the 23rd inst. He was born 
in Dublin, but in early life became connected with the Coventry Observer, for 
which he wrote for several years. In 1833 he entered into an engagement with 
the Birmingham Journal, with which he continued until 1845, during which 
exciting and important period of our political history it fell to the lot of Mr. 
Maher to attend, for the purpose of reporting their proceedings, many of the 
great public meetings held in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, for the pro- 
motion of Reform in Parliament, and the redress of public abuses, and he thereby 
became associated with the late Mr. Thos. Attwood and moat of tbe leading 
Reformers of the day. Mr. Maher afterwards became the correspondent of the 
Morning Advertiser and the Morning Herald for the Midland Counties. He 
was a member of the Birmingham Town Council and Board of Guardians, and 
was held in high respect in that town. 

Tue ANNUAL DINNER OF THE Roya LireRARY Fuyp came off on Wednes- 
day evening in the Freemasons’ Tavern. Earl Granville presided, and in the 
course of his speech observed: ‘I have sometimes heard it objected to associa- 
tions like the present, that they are contrary to the principles of political 
economy. I have had the bonour and privilege of intimate acquaintance with 
veryeminent political economists, but havenever heard any objection to the efforts 
of this society, even from those who were most stringent in the application of 
the rules of that science to the affairs of daily life. It was ridiculous to suppose 
that the very few hundreds of pounds which the society has at its disposal 
can afford the slightest encouragement to any one to devote himself to 
literature regardless of the chances of obtaining a livelihood by bis pen, and to 
rely on the somewhat precarious assistance which he might receive from the 
fund. I was very much struck by a passage in the memoirs of Thomas Moore, 
the poet, in which he said that the resources of a man of genius, like the per- 
fumes of the East, are exceedingly liable to exhaustion, and drew a painful 
picture of the misery and degradation of such men when reduced to 
indigence by the loss of their powers. This association has removed 
a serious stigma from the country, in providing for the assistance 
of men in that melancholy position. The fund has now attained an age 
when I think some portion of its earlier records might be given to the world. 

I cannot imagine that any one who has the honour to be descended from such a 
man as a Johnson or a Goldsmith could be so foolish as to be ashamed that his 
ancestor had once been at a loss for a lodging or a meal. It has been said that 
among the ancient Greeks the first race of poets were gods, the second heroes, 
the third bards, and the fourth beggars. A change in exactly the opposite 
direction has taked place in the situation of modern men of letters. Instead of 
depending on the uncertain bounty of a patron, who might or might not be 
capable of appreciating their productions, they now appealed to a patron who 
had more judgment, and who was a more reliable paymaster—the reading public 
at large. That had been a most beneficial change for authors as a body, but its 
advantage was not extended to the writers of books which required great labour 
and research, and related to subjects of a dry and unpopular character. Nor 
did it prevent altogether those periods of sickness and discouragement which 
might from time to time occur. There are some occasions when the intervention 
of the secretary might mitigate distress and enable the sufferer to renew his 
labours for the instruction and delight of mankind, and there are other occa- 
sions when, if it failed to do that, it could at least soothe the death-bed of the 
unfortunate man by the assurance that his children would not be neglected. On 
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these grounds I appeal to you with confidence for zealous and substantial support 
to the institution. I desire to couple with the toast the name of our illustrious pre- 
sident the Marquis of Lansdowne. Words fail me to express the personal affection 
and gratitude with which I regard him. You all know that it is not by the mere 
accident of wealth or rank that the noble lord occupies a prominent position in 
the country; and it is appropriate to remember that, although an active poli- 
tician and a lover of foreign travel, he has never allowed any of those occupa- 
tions to distract him from his deep attachment to literature and to the society 
of men of letters.” Lord Granville concluded by proposing ‘* Prosperity to the 
Royal Literary Fund,” coupled with the name of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The toast was received with hearty applause. Mr G. Godwin, in announcing 
the subscriptions which had been received, mentioned that last year 1350/. had 
been distributed in sums of from 10/. to 100/., in relieving cases of distress. 
Among the objects of this benevolent assistance were eight writers of history 
and biography, five of periodical literature, six of topography and travels, 
seven of poetry, &c. Among the other toasts were ‘* The Chairman,” pro- 
posed by the Right Hon. J. Napier; ‘‘ The Literature of Great Britain,” by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, and responded to by Mr. H. Mevivale; “* The Travellers,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. Kennedy, President of the Alpine Club, by Mr. 
Merivale ; “* The Literature of Foreign Countries,” by Mr. R. Bell, &e. 

UNITED STATES.—Tue New York Drrecrory made its first appearance 
in 1786, and contained 302 names. It has been continued every year since that 
date, and has gradually and most prodigiously thickened. In 18651 it contained 
152,825 names, and this year, in spite of the war, it has not gone back, but 
registers 153,186 names. 

Tue PusLisuers or Parson Browntow's Book have already received 
orders from the Western market for 40,000 copies, They will issue an immense 
edition, and a dozen presses are now kept at work upon it night and day. 

FRANCE.—A Rumovr has gone abroad that her Majesty the Empress of the 
French, willing to vie with the Emperor in literary enterprise, bas consented to 
furnish the funds for the new journal, La France, which is about to appedr 
under the direction of M. de la Guerronniére, and to be entirely dedicated to the 
furtherance of the Papal power. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Baxkrupts.—Charles Tainton, Worcester, bcokbinder, June 30, at 12. 

Elias Isaacs, Assembly-row, Mile-end-road, late manufacturer of coloured 
paper, July 8, at 2. 

Charles Jackson, Nottingham, map-dealer, July 15, at 11. 

DECLARATION OF DivipEND.—J. Adlard, Pond-lane, Clapton, lithographer, 
div. of 20s. in the pound. 





A Buiack Doctor or Divinity IN A LiverPooL BooKsELLER’s SuoPr.— 
This week the Rev. James Pennington, D.D., a coloured minister connected 
with the Presbyterian Church in New York, was brought up on remand, at the 
Liverpool Police-court, charged with stealing a copy of Pope’s ‘‘ Homer’s 
Odyssey” from the shop of Mr. Stephens, bookseller, Dale-street. The chief 
witness against the prisoner was a boy in Mr. Stephens’s employment, who 
distinctly swore to seeing the prisoner in the shop with the book in his pos- 
session, and afterwards following the prisoner into the street, when the stolen 
property was found in his breast. He denied the theft, and in proof of his 
innocence referred to his intimate acquaintance with the Rev. Dr. Raffles, the 
Rev. Dr. Crighton, and several other eminent divines in this country, with the 
view of showing that he was incapable of the crime imputed to him. At the 
rehearing of the case Mr. Deighton, barrister, appeared for the prisoner; and 
Mr. Wilding, the American consul, was also present. ‘The main facts of the 
charge against the prisoner having been heard, Mr. Deighton, on his behalf, 
said that his client was a gentleman of high character, and had no intention of 
stealing the book. A great deal of what Mr. Stephens’s boy had said could 
have been contradicted had the prisoner had the opportunity of doing so. Mr. 
Melly, the presiding magistrate, said that three letters had been received by the 
Bench, all of them suggesting that if the book had been taken by the prisoner 
it must have been in a fit of abstraction; that such things had occurred, and 
asking the Bench to deal leniently with the prisoner, if they really believed he 
had taken the property. But, if the prisoner did take the book in a fit of 
abstraction, why on earth did he not give it up immediately on Mr. Stephens’s 
boy accosting him in the street? At the prisoner’s request, Mr. Wilding, the 
American Consul, was called, and, in answer to Mr. Deighton, said that no 
passports were granted to any persons by the United States’ Government unless 
there was evidence that the parties applying were respectable. In giving their 
decision on the case, the Bench said it was a very painful thing to have to pass 
sentence on a person who had evidently for a long period occupied such a high 
position, but they had no alternative but to commit the prisoner for one month 
with hard labour. It appears that hitherto the prisoner has held a very distin- 
guished position, both in the United States and this country, as a minister in 
connection with the Presbyterian Church, 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 


Bv Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Monday, June 30, and nine following days, the library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Hawtrey, Provost of Eton. 





PAST SALES. 
Messrs, SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, on three days, commencing on Wed- 


nesday, last week, sold off the library of the late Rev. Charles Lloyd. The 
sale realised 743/. 5s. 6d. Amongst the lots sold may be mentioned : 
Hore beatiss. virginis secidum consuetudinem Romane curie. Septem 


psalmi pcenitentiales ci Ixtaniis et orationibus, 
binding. Venetiis, apud Aldum, 1497. 
351. 48. 6d. 211. 10s. 

Bembi (Petri) de Etna ad Angelum Chabrielem Liber. 
Aldi, 1495. 16/. 10s. 

_ Poetze Christiani Veteres, Greci et Latini, 4 vols. Complete, including the 
Nonnus. Venetiis apud Aldum, 1501-4. 8/. 12s. 6d. 

Athenzus, Greece, ex Recensione Marci Musuri. First edition on large paper. 
With 7 or signatures and MS. notes of Erasmus, Heinsius and Rutger- 
sius. 82. 100. 

Biblia Sacra vulgate Editionis Sixti quinti Pont. Max. Jussu recognita atque 
edita. Rome ex Typographia Apostolica Vaticana (Aldus) 1592. 81. 8s. 

Jamblichus de Mysteriis Zgyptioram, Chaldzorum, Assyriorum. Accedunt 
Opuscula varia Procli, Porphyrii, Synesii, Pselli et aliorum. Omnia Latine. 
Venetiis, Aldus, 1516. 14/. 14s. 

Statius cum Orthographia et Flexu Dictionum Grecarum omnium, large 
copy, with P. Melancthon’s autograph notes on fly-leaves, in the original bind- 
ing, with clasps. Venetiis, Aldus, 1502. 32. 


First Aldine edition, original 
Bishop Butler’s copy sold for 


Venetiis, in Edibus 








Rhetores Graeci, 2 vols. Venetiis Aldus, 1508-9. 91. 5s. 

Cornwall. Liber Stannarii de Foymore et aliorum Stannariorum infra Com. 
Cornubiz, consisting of copies of Charters, Letters, Patent, Petitions, Reports, 
Acts, &c., particulars of working the Tin Mines, the Stannaries annexed to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, &., &c. A Book containing a great many Cornish words 
and their Etymological Significations, with Songs and other Verses written by 
William Guavas of Newlyn in Mountsbay and transcribed in the year 1733, in 
1 vol. folio. 46. 10s. 

London. The Benetices, &c. within the Diocese of London, the Procurations 
due to the Bishop, with his Lordship’s Patronage, &c., in the Counties of Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, and Hertfordshire, together with the names of the several Incum- 
bents, Assistant Curates, and Patrons (from near the commencement of the 
last Century, continued to the present Century) the Value of the Livings, 
Extent and Population of the Parish, names of the Founders and Benefactors, 
Notices of those Churches in London destroyed by the Great Fire, the dates 
when rebuilt, and other remarkable occurrences, a Manuscript of upwards of 
300 pages. compiled by William Dickes, Secretary to the Bp. of London in 1763, 
folio. 412. 5s. 

Welsh Pedigrees, Songs, and other Postical Pieces, Historical and Miscel- 
laneous Memoranda, &e. Manuscript, principally by Phillip Powell, from about 
1618 to 1636, a few by Games Parry in 1632, Edward Games, the first 
Recorder of Brecknock, and others, small folio. 212. 

Manuscript Collections of the late Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., the Historian of 
Hallamshire, comprising historical, genealogical, and other manuscript papers, 
transcribed and collected by or for this writer, transcripts of unpublished manu- 
scripts, literary correspondence, and a variety of papers of high interest to the 
literary antiquary. 28J. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

ApAMs—The Men at the Helm: Biographical Sketches of Great English Statesmen. By 
W. If. D. Adams. Illustrated. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Hogg and Sons 

AnrituMetic (A Graduated). Wook the First: Notation and the Four Simple Rules, with 
1100 Examples (The Herbert Series of Short School Books). Fep 8vo cl swd 6d, cl bds 1s. 
A. Ireland and Co 

AsHron—Prolapsus, Fistula in Ano, and Hemorrhoidal Affections; their Pathology and 
Treatment. By T. J. Ashton. Cr dsvo cl 2s 6d. Churchill 

Bakritr—The Far West; or, the Beauty of Willard’s Mill. By Mrs. F. F. Barritt (Beadle’s 
American Library, No. XVIi.) Fep 8vo swd 6¢. Beadle and Co 

Braituwatre—A Commentary on Midwifery. and the Diseases of Women and Children, for 
the Last Half-year. By W. Braithwaite, M.D., and James Braithwaite, M.D. (Reprinted 
from “ Braithwaite’s Retrospect,’ Vol XL.) No.3. January to June 1862. lzmoswd, 
2s 6d. Simpkin. Marshall, and Co 

BRAITHWwatrTeE’s (W. and J.) Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. XLY. January to June, 1862. 12mo 





= 








el 6s. Simpkin, Marshall, ond Co 2 
CHAMBeRs'’s Journal. Vol. XVII. January to June, 1862. Royal 8vo cl4s 6d. W. and R. 
Chambers 
CoGuLaN'’s Handbook for North Italy. New edit for 1862. 12mocl limp 2s 6d. Triibner 
and Co 


17th edit 12mo cl 
With 24 Coloured 


Cocuan’s Handbook for Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, and Switzerland. 
2s 6d. Triibner and Co 

Cooxe—A Piain and Easy Account of British Fungi. By M. C. Cooke. 
Plates, fep 8vo cl 6s. Robert Hardwicke 

Coorer—Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of Boston. 
swd ls. Routledge and Co 

Day—How to Stop, and When to Stop. 
7th edit fep 8vo cl swd ls. Harrison 

Dr Brevit—The Science and Practice of Grafting, Pruning. and Training Fruit Tree3. 
From the French of M. de Breuil. ‘ By Wm. Wardle. 12mo clés. Kent and Co 

Dennys—An Account of the Cruise of the S* George on the North American and West Indian 
Station, during the years 1861, 1862. By N. Bb. Dennys, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo 


By J. F. Cooper. New edit fep 8vo 


Punctuation reduced to a System. By Wm. Day. 


cl10s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co oR : : 
DeE Quincey’s Works. Vol. VI.: Richard Bentley, and other Writings. New edit cr 8vo cl 
4s 6d. A. and C. Black 


Dickens—Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. New edit, with the original Illustrations. 
Vol. LE. Cr 8vo el 7s 64a. Chapman and Hall 

DocuMENTs relating to the Settlement of the Church of England by the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662. Cr 8vo swd 4s, cl 4s 6¢. W. Kent and Co 

DoupNuy—Sympathy ; or, Words for the Weak and the Weary. By Rev. David A. Doudney. 
Cr 8vo el 4s. Collingridge 

Dunn—How to Prevent Accidents in Collieries: a Practical Treatise upon the best means of 
Preventing Accidents in Coal Mines: also, Advice regarding Proceedings after Explosion. 
By Matthias Dunn. 8voswd ls, Simpkin, Marshall, and Vo 

Dcxn-Hymns for Pastors and People. By Samuel Dunn. 12mo roan 3s 6d. Hamilton 
and Co 

DunpEE—Memorials and Letters, Illustrative of the Life and Times of John Graham, of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Mark Napier. Vol. Il. svo cl 16s. Hamilton 
and Co 

EristLE (The) to the Hebrews, with Scripture Illustrations. 
Bagster and Sons 

EpistLE (The) to the Romans, with Scripture Illustrations. 

Bagster and Sons 

‘NEY—Hints on Agriculture, for Landlords and Tenants. 

yard and Lock 

—Aunt Judy's Letters. 

3s 6d. Bell and Daldy 

GratimM—English Style; or, a Course of Instruction for the Attainment of a Good Style of 
Writing, &c. By G. J. Graham, 2nd edit fep 8vo cl és. Longman and Co 

GrANDMOTHER'S Money. (Lurst and Blackett’s Standard Library, Vol XXIII.) Cr8vo cl 5s. 
Hurst and Blackett 

GuizoT—An Embassy to the Court of St. James's in 1840. 
l4s. KR. Bentley 

Hanpy Bvok to the International Exhibition, 1862, with Plans. Small 4to swd 6d. J. S. 
Hodson and Son A, 4 

Hoty Bible (The) ; with numerous Critical and Explanatory Notes. Vol. I. The Old Testa- 
ment. Llustrated with above 700 Engravings. Royal 4to cl 21s, morocco 35s. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin . 

Homer's Iliad. Books XX., XXI. and XXIL 
tion. 12mocl5s. Hamiltoa and Co 

Inquiry (An) into the Theories of History, with special reference to the Principles of the 
Positive Philosophy. 8vocl 15s. W. H. Alien and Co 

JAMIESON—Scripture Readings. Edited by the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D. 
8vo cl 2s 6d. Griffin and Co 

JcFFERIES—The Widow of Nain, and other Poems, By Bradford and Harriet Anne Jefferies. 
Fep 8vo cl 2s. (John Heywood, Manchester) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

JERROLD—Two Lives: a Novel. By Blanchard Jerroid. 2 vols. Cr 8vo cl 2ls. 
Brothers 

Joxes—On the Use of Perchloride of Iron and other Chalybeate Salts in the Treatment of 
Consumption; with a Chapter on Hygiene. By James Jones, M.D. Cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Churchill 

Lapres (The) of Lovel-Leigh. By the Author of “Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
3 vols cr 8vo cl Sls 6¢. Hurst and Blackett 

LATHAM—Elements of Comparative Philology. 
and Maberly 


Royal 32mo roan Is 4d. 


Royal 32mo roan Is 4d. 









3y S. G. Finney. 12mo swd Ls. 





By Mrs. A. Gatty. Illustrated by Clara 8. Lane. 12mo cl 


By F. Guizot. New edit 8vo cl 


With English Notes and a Literal Transla- 


New edit fep 


Tinsley 


By R. G. Latham, M.A. 8vo cl 2ls. Walton 


LEever—Harry Lorrequer. Py Charles Lever. New edit (Select Library of Fiction). 12mo 
bds 2s. Chapman and Hail : ical 
Lewes—Studies in Animal Life. By George Henry Lewes. LIllust. Cr8vocl5s. Smith, 


Elder, and Co 
Lonpres—Guide i Londres et & L’Exposition Universelle de 1662. 
Fep 8vo cl 48 6d. . Jeffs : 
MAcpoxnatp—Hints on Drill for Volunteers. By J. H. A. Macdonald. Fep 8vo cl 2s. 
C. Black 
M‘Gure—How we Got to Pekin: a Narrative of the Campaign in China in 1860. By the Rev. 
R. J. L. M'Ghee. Illust 8vo cl 14s. KR. Bentley . 
Marryat—Valerie: an Autobiography. By Capt. Marryat, RN. 
Routledge and Co } ; : : 
Mar3H—Grammar of the English Language, including its History and Development, with 
ail the latest improvements. By Thomas Marsh. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 
Mavupge—The Catholic Church: Two Sermons, preached in Trinity Church, Ipswich, April 6 
and 13, 1842. By the Rev. F. H. Maude 12moswd 2d. Simpkin, Marshail, and Co 
MEIKLEJOHN—An Easy English Grammar for Beginners; being a Plain Doctrine of Words 
and Sentences. Book the First: Of Words and their Changes. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.A. (The Herbert Series of Short School Books). Fep 8vo cl swd 6d, cl bds ls. A. Ire- 


Par un Cosmopolite. 
A. and 


New edit fcp 8vo swd Is. 


land and Co 
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_— ER—The Poetical Language,of Flowers. By Thomas Miller. 


By Thomas Moore, F.L.S., 
Reeve and Co 
By C. Morrison. 


Griffin and Co 

Moore—The Field Botanist’s Companion. 
four Coloured Plates, by W. Fitch. 8vocl2ls. L. 

Morrison—A Complete System of Practical Book-Keeping. 
half-bd 8%. Griffin and Co 

Ovr Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we Made by it. 
and Hall 


Prerry—The History of the Church of England, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present 
Vol 


Time. By the Rev. G. G. (In 3 vols.) 
Otley, and Co 

Procrer—Our Turf, Our Stage, and Our Ring. 
trations by Wm. Morton. Cr &vo swd Is 6d. 

Pouncu, Re-issue, Vol. XVII. (Jnlv to December, 1849 ) 


Perry, M.A. 





Ritcuiz—A Treatise on Ventilation, Natural and Artificial. 
8vo cl 8s 6d. Lockwood and Co 


Rock.irrs’ Bankers’ and Merchants’ Time Tables, 


Month and Date of the year, from that or any other Month and Date, 
Six Months being open at one View, from which the Number of Days are required. Folio 


bds 7s 6d. 
SADLER—Parish Sermons, 
cl 7s6d. Bell and Dal¢y 
Scor.anp (The County Directory of) 
and Son 
Scott—The Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Cheap edit.) Fep 8voswd ls. A. and C. Black 
Ska Stories. By an Old Sailor. Illustrated. 12mo cl 


Longman and Co 


By M. 8. Sadler, M.A. 2nd Series. 


gilt 3s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—Chambers’s Household Edition of the Dramatic Works of William Shake- 
Illustrated by Keeley Halswelle. 


speare. Edited by R. Carruthers and W. Chambers. 

Vol. VI. 12mo cl 3s 6d. aa and R. Chambers 
SpenceR—First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. S8vo cl 16s. 
STEREoscoPiIc (The) Magazine (1862). VollIII. 8vocl42s. L. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as itiows 
ae 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ....... ences 7 3 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Ww rords) . neoanes 00 6 
ERGET COGRSTIAR | césnseccssessncsisnitesnscesscensnnscnone Bae © 
Whole Column 210 0 


Po and S. BEYFUS have OPE NE D 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES. 
' No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Are respectfully solicited to inspect théir large and varied 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
llustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 


WHEN YOU 
PAT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often 

substitute 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 

and Co., Glasgow and Lond ion. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH.— 


This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 
ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising | 
from too great a flow of blood to the head, should never be 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 
carried off by their timely use. 

For FEMALES, these Pills 









&c.—WOTHERSPOON 





are truly excellent, removing 


ASK FOR GLENFIELD | 


Cheap edit 12mo bds 1s, Chapman 


Jk. 


By Richard Wright Procter. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

4to bds, 5s. 
Puncu, Re-issue, Vols. XVI. and XVII. (1849) in 1 vol 4to cl gilt edges, 19s 6d. Office 


by 


Shewing the Number of Davs 


Trinity to Advent. 
Edited by W. W. Halliburton. 


( 


Williams and Norgate 
Reeve and Co 


} 
| 


New edit fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
&c. With Twenty- 


2s (Railway Library). 


Welsh Fusileers. 
9th edit 8vo 
1807-8. 
8vo cl 7s 6d. Spon 


cl 21s. Saunders, 


With Mlus- 


2. 8vo 


of Young Persons. 
Office 
H. G. Bohn 
Robert Ritchie, C. E. Illus 
to any 


within 365 Days; FarrHOoLt (F. W.)—Tobacco: 


Fep 8vo 
H. G. Bohn 

Joun’'s (Rev. C. A 

LEASK’s (Rev. V 





8vo cl 7s 6d. R. Grant 








Waverley Novels, Vol. VII. 
and Co. 
T. Nelson and Sons 


Soutuey’s (Robt.) Life and Correspondence. 
H. E 
SovutuHey's (Robt.) Commonplace-Book. 4 vols 8vo cl, reduced to 30s. 


Cr 8vo, cl, reduced to 27s. 


[ ANDSOME BRASS “a TRON” BED- | 


Strrutt—The Curate and the Rector: a Domestic Story. 
Routledge and 
Torrens—Travels in Ladik, Tartary, 
With Tinted Ilustrations. 
WaLKER—Memoirs of Distinguished Men of Science of Great Britain, 
With an Introduction by R. Hunt, F.R.S, Compiled by William Walker, jun. 


r By Elizabeth Strutt. Fep 8vo bds 
0 

and Kashmir. By Lient.-Col. Torrens, a4 Royal 
8vo cl 28s. Saunders, Otley, a 

Living a fo Yi ears 


WueaTLey—Of Anagrams. A Monograph treating of their History from the Earliest Ages 
to the Present Time, &c, By H. B. Wheatley. 


Fep 8vo half-bd 6s. Williams and Norgate 


BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Shew Rooms contain a | 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads 


with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron 
Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood Bed- 
stead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bed- 





| ding and Furniture complete, as well as every description of 


| 


| it impossible or 


| sumer at a high price. Price 3s, 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in | 
Packets. 
, Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 


| Clapham, Bruce, 


all | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Bedroom Furniture, 


E EAL and SON’S 

CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, 


ILLUSTRATED | 


Bedding, and B edroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Totten- | 


ham-court-road, 


} ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. °* 
StTronG, Ricn, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the 





sond-street, Stewart, No. 46. | | man-street. 
Pimlico, lon Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Hammersmith, Butlin. | Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. | Charing-cross, Catton, 10. 
Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
Hclloway, Upper, Gyllenship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 46. 
Kingsland, Pay, near Gate. | Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row 
High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 

Bull. 
Horniman’s s Agents in every Town. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN f and PILLS. 
VEXATION AVOIDED.—This Ointment is the most 
| powerful agent f 'r the healing of chine old ulcers, indolent 


3rixton-road, 


|} sores, and all strumous diseases of the skin which, trom local 


| abdomen, 


all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent | 


with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, and 
give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Observe, “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London, 
the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the genuine 
medicine. Price ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all | 
medicine vendors. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE) 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE'S 


Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., | LONDON BRIDGE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S ‘TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 vears, 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
every purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
Ivory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
be aring our name, and warranted: 























* upon | 


or constitutional causes, have hitherto resisted all ordinary 
modes of treatment. Holloway’s Ointment, rubbed upon the 
and aided by a judicious course of his Pills, acts 
mirac ulously on the digestion, and obviates all those obstruc- 
tions in the mesenteric glands known by the pallor, attenu- 
ation. and gradualiv-inereasing weakness of the sufferer. The 
combined effects of Ointment and Pills are irresistible in all 
long continued diseases which ever produce derangement of 
the digestion, circulation, and glandular system. Holloway's 
remedies are suitable for all ages and conditions, for all cli- 
mates and constitutions. 


5 1 TQ 

(OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 

/ remove or home the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 
quent on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary 
occunation or residence in tropical climates. COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have stood the test of public 
opinion for upwards of half a century, are highly recom- 
mended for their mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties, 
and for the power they possess in equalising the secretion of 


| the liver and strengthening the digestive organs. 


2s. Od., 48. 6d., 


remains unrivalled | 


| practitioner for the proprietors of “ Health,” 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street ; 
and may be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at ls. 14d., 
and lls 





I EB IL ITY.— Ready.i ina few days s, an 1 extra 

double number ofthe POPULAR MONTHLY JOURNAL 
“HEALTH,” devoted exclusively to the treatment of de- 
| bility, its causes and consequences, together with a critical 
lissection of the books on these subjects, professing to be 
yritten by the so-called doctors, and pointing out a means of 
recovering perfect health; the whole written by an eminent 
who issue it with 
the full assurance that it will be found of value to those sub- 
scribers who have been asking for information on these sub- 
jects, and to the nervous and debilitated generally. 

May be had through all Booksellers, price 4d., or post free 
for six stamps, direct from “ Health” Office, 6, Racquet-court, 
Fleet-street, London. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London, 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and 
| Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
Peay top| g agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when 








| required (thus saving great expense to the P atient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded in a 


$3@4|8.¢d)40\/804|/8158.j & 

Table Knives, per doz. | 14.0| 160) 190 | 230 | 25 | 29 | 33 

Dessert ditto ......s000 120; 120/150) 180! 20 | 23 | 28 

Per pair. | Te BF 
Carvers, Joint.........++ 46' 56! 66! 76! 8! 91N 
r pp : y 

LECTRO - PLATED SPOONS - anc 
FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, | 
strongly plated. Every article stamped with our mark and | 
guaranteed. : _ | 

rippie. | REEDED. KINGS. LILY. 

: , ion pate poeenion 

2nd | Best.| 2nd. ‘Best | 2nd. | Best. Best 

qua. | ~~ : ‘| ea 

Per dozen. | sd.) s.d|sd.js.d.js.d| 8.04. led. 

Table Spoons ... | 33 0 | 40 0 44.0 | 580 | 540] 660] 580 

Table Forks...... {i 580) 540) 640) 560 

Dessert Forks | 23 4001/1370) 460) 400 

Dessert Spoons | 240 | 300 420/370! 480)420 

Tea Spoons...... | 146 | 18 0 260 | 260 | 320) 260 


EANE and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED | 


CATALOGUE 
be had on application or post free. 
leading articies from all the 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
the selection of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 

late, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
3edding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin 

Brushes. Mats, &c. &. 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
This list embraces the 


Culinary Utensils, Turnery, 
EANE 


AND CO., 


various departments of their | 





and Brass Goods, 30. BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 


soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’ 8 PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 
to use . preventing the necessity of Extraction Consultations, 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate. 
Sueeess guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
At home 





Established upwards of thirty 


best, and passed off to the con- | 


| and Wm. Carter’s new 


i 


FairHoit (F. W.)—The Home of Shakespeare, 
GREEK and English Vocabulary. 
Hamiton’s (J. P.)—Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman. 


NEILONDE, an Egyptian Scrap-Book. 
PaGeEt's Tales of Village Children. 


| 18mo cl, reduced to 2s each. 

| Scenes and Incidents of Missionary Labour. 
| 

} 

. 


ALLBuT (Mrs. Wm.)—Much in Little: a Compendium of Facts and Information for the Use 
Fcp 8vo cl, reduced to 1s. 
Boner (€.)—Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria. Illus cr 8vo cl, reduced to 5s, 


Routledge and Co 


Covstn Eustace; or, Conversations on the Prayer-book. Edited by Rev. Wm. J. E. Bennett. 
2 vols tep 8vo cl, reduced to 6s. : 
FarrRHort (F. W.)—Costume in Ergland. 


W. J. Cleaver 
p.. us cr 8vo cl, reduced to 12s. 
c. 


H. G. Bohn 

Illus er 8vo cl, reduced to 5s. H. G. Bohn 
Illus 12mo cl, reduced to 1s 6d. H. G. Bohn 

advanced to 3s 6d. Parker, Son, and Bourn 

2 vols, post 8vo, reduced to 7s 6d. 


ts History, 


18mo bd, 


)—The Forest Trees of Britain 2 vols, fep 8vo, cl, reduced to 7s. S.P.C.K. 
-)—Two Lights. 12mo, cl. reduced to 2s. Book Society 
Oblong cl, reduced to7s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 


Istand 2nd Series. (Juvenile Englishman's Library.) 
Masters 
Royal 8vo cl, reduced to 3s 6d. Seeley and Co. 


In 6 vols. Edited by Rev, C, C. Southey. 
H. G. Bohn 


G. Bohn 





AN ENDL ESS VARIETY of “HORSE- 
HAIR CRINOLINE, W. megs gr g ane. Taffeta, 
Lace, and ( Jambric P etticoats, from 4s. 6d. t 
W™. CaARTER’s, 22, Ludgate-street, § St. Paul’ : a E. Cc. 
TO LADIES. A 
\ M. CARTER announces the completion 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” o 





me his patent for 
pk rl- CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC 
‘ORSET.” 

Its distinguishing a are extreme flexibility and im- 
mediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
Indiarubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men that 

TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH, 
Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 


; conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted 














to Ba public. 

N_B. The “ Sylphide’’ Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies 
enceinte. 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide,”’ 
post free. 
Address W. CARTE R, 22, Ludgate-street, , St. Paul's, London, - 


BKVERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, 2s. lid. to 2ls. 
Family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &€., 7s. 6d. to 25s. Young 

Ladies’ Stays of eve ry description. 

Wm. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 


or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 











15th edition, pric e 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
in a pure body, that is health. —The Antiseptic Treatment. 


NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhoea. 
London: H. BAILLrere, 219, Regent-street, and all 
booksellers, 


A USE FUL C HRISTMAS PR SENT for for INVALIDS 
Price ls. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 
HE WILL of GOD to the INVALID 
as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 
HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row ; and 


booksellers. 
O* 


= ° Pha . 
PURE BLOOD; its Origin. Diseases 
of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronic 
Diarrheea, (even of many years’ standing), Spinal Complaint, 
and Asthma; their successful Treatment. Digestion ; its De- 
rangements and R temedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is 
original thought. 

Sold by Houtston and WriGut, 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 

_ don, and all Booksellers. Post free 2s. 6d., or 30 stamps. 


DR. DE JONGH'’ Ss 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL, 
Prescribed hy the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sm HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—"I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.”’ 

Dr LANKESTER, F.RS., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—“I deem the Cod 


CONSUMPTION, 
BHEUMATISM, 


| Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be prefer- 


able to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “The Spas of Ger- 
many."’—“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil prodaces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nansea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—"I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh's 
Light Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and nota 
manufactured compound in wifich the efficacy of this in- 
valuable medicine is destroyed. 





Dr. DE JonGu’s Licnt-Brown Cop LIVER Or is sold 
only in (MPERIAL half pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s : 
capsu'ed and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





CAUTION.--Beware of Proposed Substitutions 
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_THE CRITIC. 


U ORNT rU RE. _BARTHOL OME Ww ond | 
F FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clerzy~ 
men and others, in various parts ‘of the country. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 

pene Magny E — Dining-tables, 4 ft. 

sft. 


£5 & 0 






Ss wl Mahogany "Dining-room rs hair: “apholsterea d 
min MOTFOCCO seveeeeees .(each) 018 6 
Elegant Drawing-room Suites, from. £10 10 0 to 5210 0 
100 Wardrobes, £OME ..csccescerecrsecereseseee 2 2 0to 5219 0 
Several Second-hand Suites ‘of Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 
London, W. 
_ -— Fe ‘ r + 
] AMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE 
4 GLASS, &e., &c.—An entire new stock.—The London 
show rooms of FR. ANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 
establishment before selec ting elsewhere, For beauty and 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. oe 
Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and 
WOrKMANSHIP «.. 000000 ponieinee 
Handsome Bronze Dining- ‘room ‘do., for thr ligh 
to slide, with engraved globes, &e., of excelle nt 
QUALITY ...cecccrececesesecescscccsessceeoes . 
A first class, full size Moderator La mp “on “stand, 
with engraved globe, &c., complete.......... 
Amassively cut quart decanter, of the most ele; rant 
shape, and finest crystal gla . 
Cut wine glasse 



























per ‘dozen 0 3 6 
Strong cut Tumblers, . * 3 
Gas fittings of every description. Experienced mechanics 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge. 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms. 
FRANCIS SPARK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street. ) 


MHE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
He has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots. with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads from ils.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 
joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. each; handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 


21. 13s. 6d. to 291. 
MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
NICKEL SIL VER, introduced 


SILVER.—The REAL 
more than 2 5 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
TED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. 

is bey ond all comparison the very best article next to ste rling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, acetal of first quality for finish and 
durability, 2 as fi nllows 











Tri iddle or Thread or P King’s or 
Lily 




























a Old Silver Brunswk. P sel Military, 

Pattern. | Pattern. attern. &e. 
12 e212 &2 Cie B21 SHS 
12 Table Forks ......0....../ 113 0}2 40/210 0/215 0 
12 Table Spoons. 11138 0}2 40/210 0,215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 140/123 0/156 O11 O 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 40/112 0,115 0,117 6 
12 Tea Spoons .. 016 0};1 20;1 50\;170 
6 Egg Spoons, g 010 0,015 6,015 0'015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles.. 060:':080/);090:':096 
1 Gravy Spoon.. 06 6;010 0/'011 0.012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 03 4/0 46!1050!:0 5 0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt bowl 0181/02 3\;03 6/036 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...;0 26,03 6'040,046 
1 Pair of Fish Carver: 46/2 7 Gilwe eclis s 
1 Butter Knife... 1926105 6'060/070 
1 Soup Ladle... .|010 01017 0/017 0/100 
1 Sugar Sifter eccccoccccoeee] OO § 310 46/0 5 O10 & 6 
MEE ecnccsestesessiccence 1/919 9| 1810 31419 616 4 0 





Any article to. be “had singly ‘at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., 2/.15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


‘Ty 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 





Table | Dessert | 























| 
hee Civag | Carvers 

Ivory Handles. | car — | per 

| Dozen. Dozen. Pair, 

: a até @i << & 
33-inch ivory handles ; 12 6 10 0}| 48 
3}-inch fine ivory handles | 15 0 Il 6 43 
4-inch ivory balance handles } 18 0 | 140] 4 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles } 240,17 0/] 78 
4-inch finest Africanivory hé indies | 32 0 ; 260; ll Oo 
Ditto, with silver ferules....... ; 40 9 | 3 0 | 12 6 
Ditto,carved handles. silver ferules| 50 0 | 48 0] 17 6 
Nickel electro silver handles, any | 

pattern .. earns - 2 0 199 0 |; 76 
Silver handies of any pattern... 84 0 540 | 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives | 

_, and Forks, per dozen. s. d. & d. s. d. 
White bone handles ... ct ae. eon ee 
Ditto, balance handles 21 0 17 0 6 


Black horn rimmed shoulders | 
Ditto, very strong riveted han iles 12 0 9 0 


P The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
orks, in cases and otherwi ise, and of the new plated fish 


carvers. 
A ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGE RY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Sily er, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-Water Dishes. Stoves, Fenders, Marble C himney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uris, 
=e Kettles, Clocks. Table Cutlery, a, Toilet Ware, 
Tamery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Jabinet Furniture. &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Wwenty large Show — at 
Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, on Mos Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place, 
and 1, Newman-mew 8, London. 





| A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, 


THE CORNHILE 


XXXI. (for JULY), price ONE SHILLING, with FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
CONTENTS: 
Romota, (With Two Illustrations.) | THe FRENCHMAN IN LONDON, 
Proem. SURNAME AND ARMS. 


Chapter I.—The Shipwrecked Stranger. 
.»  IL—A Breakfast for Love. 
«»  IJ1i.—The Barber's Shop. 


} THE bishop AND THE KyicaT. (With an Illustration.) 
} 
] 
» IV.—First Impressions. | 
| 
| 
| 


Our Survey of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THB 
Worvtp. (With an Illustration.) 


V.—The Blind scholar and his Daughter. Chapter XXX1X.—In which several Peopie have their 


Frenca System OF RELIEVING THE Poor. Trials, * 
JOURNALISM. ” XL.—In which the Luck goes very much 
SEEING wWiTH THE Eyes Sact. against us. 


SMITH, ELDER, and sited > Cornhill. 


Price One Penny, 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 

pe ae ave atahi 4 454 

JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ConTents oF No, XIX., For Jury, 1862. 
Sonnet. 


THE 


Agnes Dale. 
Chap. VIT. The Miser’s Will. The Champions of Civil and Religious Liberty. 
. VIII. Christmas Bells. Perseverance and Talent; or, the Castle on the Moun- 
The Royal Martyr. tain. A Tale for Boys. 
Wild Rabbits, by Themselves. Calendar for July. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PRI ESENTATION VOLUME, 


Now ready, price 21s, handsomely bound in cloth, VOLUME THE FIRST of 


The Queen: the Lady's Celeckly Journal. 


Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, including: 
1. PORTRAITS OF THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR PERSONAGES. 


Dilke, Mr. Portagal, King of. 
Duncombe, Thomas, | MacClellan, General. Prussia, King of. 
Eglinton, Earl of | Martineau, Miss. Prussia, Queen of, 
Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe | Mason, Mr. Saqui, Madame. 
Coburg-Gotha. | Nightingale, Miss. Slidell, Mr. 
Fairbairn, Thomas. | Orleans Family. St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Fechter. Peel, Sir Robert. Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerson. 
Consort, the Prince. Hill, Guinness. | Pope Pius IX. and his Wellington, Duchess of, 
Deerfoot. Hill, Mrs. | Councillors. 


2. ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 
AND 
3. TWENTY COLOURED DRAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS, FASHION PLATES, &ec. &c., 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: 


The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 

Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper 
Medallion Border for Wool-work. 
Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 

to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower- 


About. Edmond. Lacordaire, Pere. 
Alice, Princess. 

Andrews, Mrs. 

Austria, Empress of. 

Becker, Oscar. 

Bonheur, Rosa. 

Cambridge, Princess Mary. | 


Photograph,of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready for working. 

Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 

Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work. 

Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. | Scarlet Poppy : 
Fashionable Mantles. making. 
Hand-screen in Bead-work. The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 
Photugraph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. | Banner Screen for Bead-work. 


‘lower-making. 


Price 21s. in cloth boards. 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


HE ER MAJESTY’S PET DOG “LOOTY.”—On July 12 
QUEEN, 


the Lady's Weekly Journal.’ * by express permission of Her Majesty, a superb facsimile Portrait (Life-size) 
of the Queen's Pet Dog “ Loory.’ “Looty”’ was rescued by a Brit ish fficer at the burning Summer Palace of the 
Chine-e Emperor, at Pekin, and presented to Her Majesty. “Looty”’ is a great favourite of the Queen's, and is the 
smallest Pet Dog in the Kingdom. 


COLOURED PARIS FASHION SHEET every WEEK in “THE QUEEN, the 
Bs Lady's Weekly Journal.” (4 Weekly Coloured Fashion Sheet has never before been issued in this country.) 
OLOURED- WORK PATTERNS every WEEK in “THE QUEEN, the Lady’s 
Weekly Journal.” 
pk ACINGS of PATTERNS for NEW DRESSES, MANTLES, JUPONS, CAPS, &c., 
on LARGE PAPER, with “THE QUEEN, the Lady’s Weekly Journal.” 
PRESS and FASHIONS’ NEWS (the latest) every WEEK in “THE QUEEN, the 
Lady’s Weekly Journal.” (Paris, Rome, Florence, and Vienna Dress News is furnished by Special Correspondenis.) 
PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES of DISTINGUISHED LADIES in 
QUEEN, the Lady's Weekly Journal.” 


ORIGINAL MUSIC in “THE QUEEN, the 
TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and a NEW NOVEL, in “ THE QUEEN, the Lady’s 


Weekly Journal.”’ 


To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office 





will be given in “THE 





“THE 


Lady’s Weekly Journal.” 


pas TIMES, HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY, RURAL ECONOMY, and NATURAL 
HISTOR y. in “THE QUEEN, the Lady’s Weekly Journal” 


CONFIDEN CES every WEEK in “THE QUEEN, the Lady’s Weekly Journal.” 
[OMESTIC PETS and HOW TO MANAGE THEM, every WEEK in “THE 


QUEEN, the Lady’s Weekly Journal.” By WiLLiam Kipp, and by “ STONEHENGE.” 
PPYWENTY OTHER DEPARTMENTS every WEEK in “THE QUEEN, the Lady’s 


Weekly Journal.” (Illustrated.) 


THE WEEKLY COLOURED FASHION SHEET will be commenced on JULY 5 
Price éd., or a copy for 7 stamps. Or may be had, by order, of any Bookseller or News Agent. 


Subscription 6s, 6d. per quarter. 





Office: 346, STRAND, W.C. 
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readv, 1 vol. 8vo, nrice 12s. 


RITISH. "CO LUMBIA and VAN- 
COUVER'S ISLAND. By DUNCAN G. FORBES 
MACDONALD, C.E. (late of the Government Survey Staff 
of British Colambia and of the International Boundary Line 
of North America); Author of “ What the Farmers may do 
— the Land,” “The Paris Exhibition,” “Decimal Coin- 
" &. 
London: LonGMAN and Co. 
THREE NEW AND EMENDED EDITIONS OF 
YHE LAST JUDGMENT, a Poem, in 
. Twelve Books, are now ready. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. (morocco extra, 15s.) , fep. 8vo. gilt edges, 5s.; Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 6. 
London: Messrz. LONGMAN. 


NEW EDITION OF THE “CABINET LAWYER.” 
The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected throughout, 
with the pe evious Supplements, including the Acts of 
Sescinn 1841, incorporated ; in fep. 8vo. price i0s. 6d. cloth, 


MNHE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England. Civil and Criminal]; 

with a Dicrronary or Law Terms, and various other useful 

Additions, including the Statutes and Legal Decisions to 
Ililary Term, 2¢ & 25 Victoria. 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, and C Ri, 


Edinburgh: W. P. Niwo. 


14, Ludgate- hill. 


SIR B. BRODIE'S NE W WORK. 
Just published. in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


DISY ¢ WHOL OGICAL {INQUIRIES 


Parv Il. being a Series of Essays intended to illustrate 
some noints + the Physical and Meral Historv of Man. By 
Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S8., Cor- 


responding Member of the Impcrial Institute of France, &c. 
PART ays in i!lastration of the Influence of the Phy- 
sir . Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Third Edition, 


14, Ludgate- hill. 





yr 


LONGMAN, Gi and Co., 





“Lon lon: 


wid 





New Edition, in crown 8vo. price 6s, bound, 


ALZEL’S ANALECTA GRAECA 
MINORA; or, Select Passages from Greek Authors, 
adapted for the use of the Janjor Classes in Schools: with 
English Notes Thoroughly revised and improved by the 
Rey. J. 'T WHITE. M.A. of C.C.C., Oxford; First Master of 
the Latin School. Christ's Hospital: Joint- Author of “ White 
and Riddle’s Latin-English Dic tionary,” &. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; SmrrKIn and Co.; J. and F. H. 
RrvincTon; HamiitTon and é ck WHITTAKE x and Co.; and 
Hot LSTON and Wricutr. Edinburs gh: SELL and ERADFUTE 


HOW TO WIN A BIRD'S IE SART, &c.—65th Thousand. 
¢iDb's (W.) SHILLING CANARY 


BOOK, the only Practical Work on the Breeding, 
IAs Rearing, Keeping, and Taming of this Universal 
Pet, costs ls., post free. 

“Whatever is worth doing at all. is surelv worth doing well. 
Everybody, therefore, who keeps a bird, and would learn how 
to preserve it in health and in song. ought to read Mr. Kidd's 
* Book of British Song Birds.’""—Athenwum 

London: GrRoomprinck and Sons, 5, Vaternoster-row. 
OUR SONG-RIRDS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM, 
. 2 al ‘YY ~ 7 
J OD's (W.) BRITISH, SONG-BIRDS, 

WARBLERS, and BIRDS of PASSAGE. The New 
Edition is now ready, beautifully Illustrated and elegantly 
bound. Price 8s. post free. 

“No marsion, no homestead, no cottage, can be properly 
furnished without the addition of William Kidd's Popular 
‘ Treatise on Song-Birds.’"'—Literary Gazette 


London: GroompripGce and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
WIT, PHILOSOPHY, ) FUN. 
KIDD’S SUM MER ** GOSSIPS.” 


“ Gossips’ 





ME: 
From the Morning Post. 
“To hear William Kidd address children—children of @// 
ages—and relate to them from his inexhaustib!e and ever- 
varying budget of delightful Anecdotes of Animals, things 
(to them) before unknown, is, we hardly need say. an especial 
treat. Laying aside all pretension to dignity, Mr. Kidd be- 
comes a child forthe nonce. He evidently forgets everybody 
put the fun-loving children whom he sees and hears laughing 
joyously around him, This is true philosophy.” 
Particulars of Mr. Krpp's New ANECDOTAL 
post free. 
Apply, ‘by letter only, to Mr. WM. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 
8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
MR. KIDD ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
¥V R. KIDD’S SUMMER ANECDOTAL 
4 ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “A GENIAL GOSSIP 
about BIRDS and other DOMESTICATED ANIMALS,” is 
now in COURSE of ORAL DELIVERY in ail parts of the 
Country. 
Apply, by letter on’, to Mr. Wm. Kipp (of H — 
8, Great C astie-street, Regent-street, London, | 
THE DOGS’ OWN NIGHT.—JU LY'8. 
\ R. KIDD’S Grand SUMMER “GOSSIP,” 
« in aid of the “HOME for LOST and STARVING 
DOGS," will “come off” on TUESDAY. JULY 8, at the 
Mrsic Hatt, Store-s'reet, Bedford-square. Numberiess 
“Jolly Dogs” of all kinds (and both sexes) are expected to 
attend, and an unusually choice “ Bill of Fare*' will be pro- 
vided Friends ot Humanity! Come and assist. We only ask 
for “the Crumbs that fall from the Children’s Table."” Remem- 
ber—" Blessed are the merciful. *—Admission, Is.; and Is. 6d. 
For particulars. apply at the * Docs’ Home,’ ‘ Hollingsworth- 
street, Liverpool-road, Holloway, 
“PAIRED,—NOT MATCiE D. "—INQUIRE WITHIN, 
a ’ 
Ses (W.) “CHARMED” RING.— 
Fortieth Thousand. Price 4¢.: post free, 54. 
“To be—or NoT to be; that is the question.” 
‘A very ‘charming’ little book that everybody ought to 
read, and with which al who do read it must be delighted.” 
—NSlandard, 
Ne Exceilent—most excelient. Well done, Mr. Kidd!"—Daily 
ews, 
London: GROOMBRIDG ® and Sows, 5, Paternoster-row. 
GLOVER'S PORTR AITS OF POPU 3 AR MEN.—No. IL 
R. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
The PHILANTHROPIST and ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card (post free) ...... 1s. Gd. 
Epwarp GLover, Photographer, 41, Connaught-terrace, 
Fdgeware-road. London, W. (near the Marble Arch.) Sold 
aixo by T. Srernenson, 99, Oxford-street (near the Regent's 
Cireus); and by Epwarp Haw Kins, 6, Bear-street, Leicester- 
square, “ at a 
HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT tor 
ieenaner take recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
oe Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXXXV.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
London: LONGMAN arfd Co.. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 3rd, and Bills by the 5th instant. 
JOuUN MURR AY, Albemarle-street. 





B LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINF for JULY, 
1362.—No. DLXT. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENT. 

Life of the Richt Hon. W illiam P itt, by Earl Stanbope 

Across the Channel 

Caxtoniana.—Part VI.—No. 9: Hints on Mental Culture. 

David Wingate. 

Exhibitions. Great and Small. 

Jeffrey's Briti%i Conchol 'gy—Snails, 

Stanzas to Wordsworth. 

Iphigeniain Aulis. 

Chronicles of Carlinford: Salem Cc hapel.—Part V1. 
WILLA: BLackwoop and Son inburgh and London, _ 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 28.6 


CONTAINS 

& First Friendship.—A Tale. | Notes from Numidia. — The 
Chapters I.—TV. Sahara. 

Universal Suffrege in the.) The Roy al Academy Exhibi- 
United States. and its Con- ion. By W. M. Rossetti. 
sequences. By a White Re- | Te Shore. 
publican, | A Mode] and a Wife—In Three 

Editors, and Newspaper and; Chapters. By the Author of 
Periodical Writers of the | “Agnes Tremorne.” 

Last Generation. By an | The 
Old Apprentice of the Law. Diana. By Edwin Arnold. 

—Third and Concluding Ar- | The Ordeal by Oath.—A Plea 
ticle. ' for Entranchisement. By 

Public Works in India,—The Shirley. 

Navigation of the Godavery Historical Records and Record 
River, &c. Commissions. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourne, West Strand, W.C. 


No. IY. of 









Now ready, price 1s., 


Hymn of the Pr estess of | 








| Discoveries 
| phecies. 


HE EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial | 


Monthly Review of 
General Literature. 
CONTENTS OF No. IV. 
The First of the Viceroys of India. 
Our National Expenditure 
Social Science in Public: the Recent Meeting in London. 
The Floodings and Drainings of the Pedtord Level 
Intervention on Behalf of the South. 
The Fine Arts at the International Exhibition. 
The Critical Position of the Cotton Trade. 
The Present and the Future of China—No, IT. 
The Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures of Russia. 
10. — a Glance at its History for Ten Years. 
Ri, wrrespondence. 

Eng Aish and Foreign Literature; Money, Ranking, and 
Shares; English and Scotch Metals and Metal Manufactures ; 
the various Textiles and Textile Manufactures; Corn, Pro- 
vision, and Foreign and Colonial Produce, &c. &e 

Sampson Low, son, and Co., 47, Nadigate-iill 

sooksellers in Town and C ountry. 
Lupwic Denickr, Leipsic, for the Continent. 


Just published, price 2s, 6d, 
PJIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated Cotalngue of Angling and Fishing Literature. 
3v T. WESTWOOD. 
Orders shouid “es sent at once to the FreLp Office. 346, Strand. 


PEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
J the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


“Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 
52 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 
Treatment ar “3! Prevention, illustrated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT 2. C. 
pensary for Racheas of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte-strect, 
Fitzroy-square. 

“This admirable. we might almost say indispensable little 
work, comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 
cellent and most temperate chapteron the Turkish Bath.’ 
Medical Critic. 
London: 


Commerce, Manufactures, and 


~ 


OVS pom ge! 


and all 


or superbly 


T. RicHARDS, 37.Great Queen-street. 


y TORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures. 


10s. 6d. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. price 153. cloth, 


Be PORT and TRADE of LONDON, 
Historical, Statistical, Localand Ge y 
CAPPER, Manager of the Victoria (London) ‘pPyCHARLES 


Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, with Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth, ¥ 

TUDIES in ANIMAL LIFR. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES 
Goethe,” “ Sea-side Studies,” 


By 
S, Author of “The Life of 
“Physiology of Common 


Siti, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhil). 


Life,” & 

GCHOOL PRIZ &e.—Mr. W M. TE GG 

‘ begs to call attention to his large and.valuable assort- 

ment M4 BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, SCHOOL 

PRIZES, &c., at greatly reduced prices. A Catalogue sent 

free on application. 
London, 125, Prancras-lane, Cheapside. 


BOHN’S ROYAL ILL veen AT oe. SERIES FOR JULY 
AN 


AUGUST 

OSCOE'’S WANDERINGS and E) 
CURSIONS in NORTH and SOUTH WALES, with 

Tables of Routes for the use of Travellers. Ilustrated by 100 

highly finished line Engravings after Drawings by Cattermole, 

Field, Cox, Creswick, and He urding ; and accurate Maps. 

Each volume sold separately, at 10s. 6d. each. 

Henry G, Bown, York- street, Covent- garden, London, W.c. 


Now realy, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


REDICTIONS REALIZED in 

. as IRN TIMES. Now first Collected by HORACE 

Contents: Days and Numbers; Prophesying Almanacs; 

Omens; His storic al Predictions ; the French Revolutions ; the 

Bonaparte Family. and Revival of the French Emperorship; 

and Inventions Anticipated; Scriptural Pro- 

&c. In more than 250 Narratives, with Original 
Comununications. 

Kent and Co., Paternoster. row. 
y the same Author, with Frontispiece. 5s. 


MYSTERIES of LIFE, DEATH, and FU TURITY. 


* “A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling volume.” 
QOYE R’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receints for the Economic and Judicious 
Preparation of a ! Meal of the day, and for the Nursery 
and Sick Room. By the late ALE XI3’ SOYER. With Illus- 
wamiene on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.” —Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, . 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR ; 
or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 
With Piates, Ninth Bdition, sve. tos. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 


Re 
LES 9 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Stationers’ ‘hs all. cou ourt. 


~ Now ready, the Foorth E dition « oft 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of ORDERS 

of AFFILIATION and PROCEEDINGS in BAS- 
TARDY, including Appeals to the Sessions, Reserving a Case 
for the Court above, and Proceedings by Certiorari; with the 
Statutes; and containing all the Cases decided to this time, 


together with all necessary Forms and Precedents. By 
| THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq, Recorder of Bath. Price 


S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- | 


| brated 
| immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. 


U 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- | 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
The AGENTS 
ls. 6d. 


of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


6s. 6d. cloth 
JOHN CROcKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


QEA.- —DAW BARN BROTHERS, 10, St. 
Mary-Axe, City, have VACANCIES on board some of 

the most celebrated Liners of the day for MIDSHIPMEN 
aad first-class APPRENTICES. Premium moderate, wages 
good. Third or Fourth Mates can ascertain terms for a 


voyage. . 
SMITH, 








a] Al ye 
EORGE Wine Merchant, 
86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. ta age | s-hill, London. E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick. of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick. and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
“Six Vintage" wine, dry, full of “beeswiug,”’ of 
Samples forwarded 

Price Lists free on application. 


NRIVALLED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the Wheeler 
and Wilson Manufacturing C rompany, with recent improve- 


on payment. 


| ments and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder- 


Hemmer, &c. 


| ee at the International Exhibition, under the east end 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: | 


a Lecture, 6d, 


The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse | 


6/ 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER-| 
| 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

“One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thoroughly 

mystical spiritualists of the present day.’ 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read asa 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
MOoRELL's Agee ae vical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best asto manner. As to style, rich asan Oriental poern—its 
langu the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O'KELLY’s 
Conse io SS. 

“A work of singular oti: ginality, though not free from the 
fancies | and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius."’"—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. 








Here is 


’ Rev. Baden Powell. | 


a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover | 
of truth exhibiting ia his work a form and temper very rare | 


and peculiar in our time.""—A/anchester Examiner. 


“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 


will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- | 
: y wien | street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 


site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the Tne Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general iuterest.”"—Cretic. 

Trtsyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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f the Picture Gallery and the Great Organ. 

Is now universally preferred above every other machine for 
family and manufacturing use, being the best forevery de- 
scription of work from its simplicit y, durability, ease, and the 
beauty of the work performed. It is the companion of all 
classes from the peeress to the peasant. Instructions gratis to 
every purchaser. In writing for an illustrated prospectus, 
which will be forwarded post free, please state where this 
advertisement has been seen. 

Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, Regent-street. London, W. 

Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. A tasteful 
stand, with h perfect security against the loss of an umbrella. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 


e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
bya novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in pase, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

ach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross eachi, 
with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G, 
has introduced bis WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility. and with fine, medium, and 
broad ooats, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schoo! 

Sold retall by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham~- 


87, Gracechurch- street, London. 
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